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THE WINNERS! 


After long months of detailed, careful consideration by the judges, we are extremely 
pleased to announce the winning entrants in the “Outdoor Story Contest” which ended 
last September. 


_To the more than 150 readers of the Game News who submitted stories goes our 
sincere appreciation. They have contributed greatly to the vast fund of wildlife lore 
and their experiences will be of lasting interest to all who seek excitement or contentment 
in wilderness life. 


To the winning contestants go our congratulations and praise. Their outdoor experiences 
were selected solely on the basis of originality and interest; their adventures afield have 
given us and will give our readers memorable insight into the ways of the wild. 


To the judges—Hon. John C. Herman, member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission; 
Robert D. McDowell, Chief, Division of Research and Planning, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; J. Alden Knight, Williamsport, nationally known author of outdoor stories; 
and Bill Wolf, Philadelphia, well-known Pennsylvania sports columnist and outdoor 
writer—go our sincere appreciation and thanks for their untiring efforts to impartially 
select the prize winning stories. 


FIRST PRIZE—$100 
Won By 
Roy Frazier, Monroe 


SECOND PRIZE—$50 
Won By 
Fred O. Staley, 1823 Ann Street, New Cumberland 


THIRD PRIZE—$25 
Won By 
W. S. Stiver, R. D. 2, Rochester Mills 


FIRST CLASS PRIZES—$10 EACH 
Won By 
Reverend O. D. Coble, Bendersville; E. E. Apel, Portage; John F. Shoffstall, 426 Dauphin 
Street, Lancaster; Carsten Ahrens, Veteran’s Training Program, Knoxville High School, 
Pittsburgh 10; Dick Seiler, Hawley. 


SECOND CLASS PRIZES—$5 EACH 
Won By 
John H. Zeigler, East Waterford; James R. Hayes, 11 Afton Avenue, Pittsburgh 5; Walter 
E. Berg, 417 W. Hewson Street, Philadelphia; Blaine V. Kemmerer, 49 James Road, Hat- 
boro; and Frank B. Jones, P. O. Box 582, Waynesburg. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


J. Harrison Miller, 863 Country Club Drive, Pittsburgh 16; Howard Underwood, 636 W. 
Main Street, Lock Haven; George Terputac, Box 245, Edinboro; Earle F. Layser, R. D. 3, 
Myerstown; Millard M. Belcher, 46 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, New York; Herbert 
H. Beck, 515 N. President Avenue, Lancaster; R. L. Atwell, Middletown; Charles L. Weaver, 
R. D. 4, Hanover; Walter G. Neff, 231 Oliver Street, Jersey Shore; Clarence V. Bush, 50 
Payne Place, Canonsburg; J. S. Good, 545 S. Spruce Street, Elizabethtown; and Mel Hart, 
575 N. Huffman Street, Waynesburg. 





COMING NEXT MONTH 
“The Ghost Deer of Cornplanter Run” 
By Roy Frazier 
First Place Prize Winner in the Outdoor Story Contest 
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HE ultimate goal of the wild turkey man- 

agement program in Pennsylvania is to 
increase the continuous annual hunting kill 
with a species that is a prized trophy and 
conforms to the accepted standards of a wild 
turkey. In an effort to bring about a better 
statewide turkey management program, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission in coopera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit at The Pennsylvania State 
College inaugurated a study on the life 
history and management of the eastern wild 
turkey (Meleagris gallapavo silvestris Vieil- 
lot) in September 1941. The investigation 
was curtailed in October 1943, renewed in 
September 1946, and terminated in Septem- 
ber 1947. Only the management part of the 
manuscript (Kozicky, 1947) will be discussed 
in this paper. 

The writers are greatly indebted to many 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and De- 
partment of Forest and Waters employees; 
but especially to Mr. Leon P. Keiser, Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Wild Turkey 
Farm, and Game Protectors Elmer Alexander, 


1Paper No. 51 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Department of the Interior). The 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and American Wildlife Management 
Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on April 21, 1948 
aS paper No. 1441 in the journal series of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“Graduate Assistant, Department of Zoology 
me Entomology. The Pennsylvania State Col- 
ege. > 
Po yame Protector, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 

on. 
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Sam Reed, Orrie Smith, District Forester 
Roy Morton and Forest Ranger Fred Lon- 
berger for their helpful field observations 
and spirit of cooperation. 


Management Techniques 


Management of the wild trukey in Penn- 
sylvania is not conducted on an intensive 
scale at the present time, and probably will 
not be in the near future. Wild turkeys 
are considered a by-product of our forested 
areas; and, consequently, food and cover 
conditions on the turkey range will not be 
altered, except on a few State Game Lands, 
to increase the carrying capacity of the range 


Wild turkeys in propagating areas have suf- 
fered loss mainly from the raccoon which is 
destructive to both wing-clipped hens and to 
eggs. 


oe 


for turkeys. Wild turkey management in the 
State is concerned mainly with producing the 
maximum turkey population that the exist- 
ing habitats can maintain. 

The management techniques for wild tur- 
keys on statewide basis are as follows: (1) 
Protection, (2) refuges, (3) restocking, (4) 
habitat control, (5) winter feeding, (6) 
predator control, and (7) evaluation of range 
and turkey populations. 


Protection 


Protection of wild turkey populations from 
illegal hunting and excessive disturbance 
during the nesting season is an important 
part of any management program. The 
necessity of adequate protection is emphasized 
by the fact that man is considered the 
greatest controlling factor of wild turkey 
populations (Mosby and Handley, 1943, p. 
131; Kozicky, 1947, p. 105). 

Protection was the initial management step 
taken by the State to safeguard the wild 
turkey population. In 1838 the first bill 
was passed protecting turkeys in Dauphin 
and Adams Counties from January 13 to 
September 1. Since that time, we have 
constantly had to decrease the open season 
and methods of hunting in an effort to main- 
tain a balance between the increasing num- 
ker of hunters, the turkey population, and 
the changing conditions of habitats. These 
restrictions have keen necessary to pre- 
serve the species and the sport. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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N the first place the bison of Pennsylvania 

was a tremendous animal. Like the wood 
bison of the flanks of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Canadian Northwest, he exceeded in 
size the buffaloes met with west of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. In color the Penn- 
sylvania bison was very dark, many of the 
old bulls being coal black with grizzly white 
hairs around the nose and eyes. The hair 
was very short with a tendency to crisp- 
ness or curliness, especially at the joints. 
The hump, so conspicuous on the western 


bison, was notable by its absence. The legs | 






the white hunters came, men of lowly origin 
whose forefathers were not allowed to carry 
firearms or enter the game preserves and 
parks of the gentry of the old countries, that 
the bison were slaughtered without rhyme 
or reason. They killed too often for the 
sheer love of gore and brutality; they killed 
until ammunition and strength were ex- 
hausted; they killed lest somebody else later 


gee on would have something left to kill. : 


were long and fore and- back legs were; ~~~ 


evenly placed. The heavy front and meager 
hind quarters of the western bison were not 
present. 

In other words the Pennsylvania bison was 
a beautifully proportioned beast. He was an 
agile runner and climber, carried no super- 
fluous flesh, and was adapted in every way 
for life in a rough, mountainous country. The 
bulls often weighed a ton, the mature cows 
half that much. The hair on the neck and 
shoulders was no longer than on other parts 
of the body, except on mature bulls who 
carried a sort of mane or crest which reached 
its maximum length where the hump grows 
on the prairie buffalo. Both males and fe- 
males wore beards but they were not heavy 
and consisted of tufts of straight, stiff black 
hair. The horns, which in mature specimens 
were very long, grew upwards like the horns 
of Ayrshire cattle. 

These vanished Pennsylvanians preferred 
dense forests although on warm, sunny days 
in winter they could be found sunning 
themselves in abandoned Indian fields in 
Middle Creek Valley. In early summer they 
could be found pasturing along Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario and as the season ad- 
vanced, they gradually retired to the cool 
mountain tops in Nerthern Pennsylvania 
where they lingered until the first snows— 
the “persimmon time” further south. 

Although the Indians of Pennsylvania 
killed many buffaloes, they only did so for 
food and clothing and were careful to keep 
alive plenty of good, healthy breeders. They 
only killed such animals as were absolutely 
necessary to them; not a single bone or 
sinew was wasted. With such hunting there 
was no danger of buffaloes or any other 
animals becoming extinct. It was only when 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
BISON 


By Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker 


There was a salt spring in Dauphin County 


‘which the bison visited in spring and fall. 
* It was situated in the wilds of Stony Creek 


country and the vast herds who reached it 
crossed the Susquehanna River at Halde- 


7 . man’s Island near the mouth of the Juniata. 


Many were drowned at high water so intent 
were they to reach their favorite retreat. 


In The Annals of Harrisburg compiled 
by George H. Morgan there appears an 
article entitled “A Wild Buffalo Killed In 
Harrisburg”. It is an exciting and historic 
narrative, bringing to life memories of one of 
America’s most famous and colorful animals. 


“Mr. Peter Snyder relates that on a Sun- 
day morning about the year 1792 a wild 
buffalo suddenly appeared among a_ herd 
of cows who were at pasture in what was 
at that time known as ‘Maclay’s Swamp’. The 
swamp occupied nearly all of the country 
lying on the west and north sides of Capitol 
Hill and ran to the ridge on the opposite 
side of Paxton Creek. The cows were 
frightened at the appearance of the strange 
animal and scampered off rapidly towards 
the town. The buffalo, as thoroughly fright- 
ened by the sudden stampede and following 
the habit of its kind, ran with the drove for 
safety. The surprise of the quiet citizens 
as these excited animals charged into the 
village may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Many who had never seen a buffalo 
and were ignorant of its nature were alarmed 
beyond measure and retreated to their 
dwellings. Others, better informed and eager 
for sport and profit, quickly procured their 
guns and went in pursuit of the singular 
visitor. After an exciting race through the 
streets they finally -chased the bison along 
with a number of cows into a stable belong- 
ing to Mr. Harris in River Alley. Here the 
buffalo was killed and its carcass divided 
among its captors.” 
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CONSERVATION LETHARGY 


ONSERVATIONISTS, politicians, numer- 

ous clubs and associations ranging from 
local garden clubs to huge gatherings of 
sportsmen, as well as scads of periodicals 
have at one time or another, lamented the 
destruction of our forests and wildlife, ex- 
pressed concern over the pollution of our 
streams and the erosion of our soil, and 
have accordingly introduced or championed 
legislation to correct the conditions. 

The last two or three decades have seen 
the enactment of many legislative measures 
designed to preserve our natural heritages. 
The most that has been accomplished by 
legislation is rather meager, the measures 
serving as mere stopgaps in the overwhelm- 
ing flood of despoliation. 

The general public, who on the one hand, 
is warned by so-called alarmists that our 
country, so far as its resources are con- 
cerned, is being sold down the river, is at 
the same time vaguely assured that some- 
thing is being done to preserve these self- 
same resources. Indeed, we are told that 


(Dvex SHORTAGE My DEAR ! 
WHAT (© THE -bucKks 
DO DisaPrear ? 
CANT WE FAT 
CHICKEN ? BoT 
DEFINITELY ./ 





By N. R. CASILLO 


modern agricultural science will revive mis- 
treated soil, make the desert bloom by irri- 
gation and increase the crop yield by mod- 
ern and better farm practices. 

The foregoing contradictory impressions 
have the tendency to lull the people into a 
state of conservation lethargy because they 
are led to believe that although conditions 
are not what they should be, there is some- 
thing being done to correct them. There- 
fore, the average person has little or no 
concern about those things which are re- 
sponsible for maintaining life here on earth. 


Those who are aware that the forces of 
conservation are fighting a losing battle 
reason that it is nothing for them to worry 
about, because (so they think), by the time 
that conditions really get desperate, they 
themselves will have departed from this 
earth. 

Once I heard an eloquent speaker declare 
that the parents of America would see to it 
that our country remains unspoiled for their 
children and their children’s children. Cer- 
tainly, parents are concerned about the wel- 
fare of their children, but how many parents 
are aware of the fact that their loved ones’ 
welfare depends on the reasonable and wise 
use of our natural resources? It is the rare 
parent indeed, who realizes that the personal 
and educational as well as the utilitarian 
equipment of the child will avail him nothing 
if those things upon which his living de- 
pends are destroyed. 

One of the chief reasons for the public’s 
apathetic attitude toward conservation is 
because the great majority of individuals 
making up the American public are not 
personally and directly affected by the lack 
of any particular resource, the prevalence of 
high prices notwithstanding. For example, a 
school child is not particularly impressed 
when told by the teacher that practically 
85 percent of our streams are polluted when 
the child knows full well that he can step 
up to any one of the several drinking foun- 


tains in the school building or anywhere 
else for that matter, and get an unfailing 
supply of pure drinking water merely by 
pressing a pedal or turning a faucet. By the 
same token, one is not greatly excited by 
the fact that India’s teeming populace has 
reached the starvation point. 

When the prices of commodities are high 
or unusually low, one ordinarily attributes 
the particular price levels in vogue to the 
so-called law of supply and demand, a 
natural course of events understood by the 
most untutored housewife. However, how 
many are actually aware of the conserva- 
tional aspects involved and their effects on 
prevailing prices? And even if they were 
aware of any such implications what could 
they hope to do about it? In other words, 
the problem is so overwhelmingly compli- 
cated as well as so inextricably correlated 
with other factors as to appear well nigh 
insurmountable. Accordingly, the average 
person avoids the effort required even in 
thinking about it, and is therefore only 


(Continued on Page 22) 








FUR is perhaps the oldest international commodity produced by 


wild animals. It is also an important part of our agricultural 
development and our natural wealth. For more than 300 years the 
quest for furs in North America has pushed forward from one side 
of the Continent to the other. Untold wealth has come to peoples 
and nations from this great natural resource, and since the sup- 
ply has always appeared to be abundant, little thought has been 
given to that day when nature would show signs of exhaustion. 

Today the United States does not produce enough furs to meét 
more than half its own demand. Twice as many foreign as domestic 
furs are now consumed in this country. 

Although the stocks of wild fur animals in the United States 
have been greatly depleted, they are still quite large. The more 
common fur animals are not in immediate danger of extinction, but 
the finer fur animals have been reduced so low that commercial 
quantities are negligible and some species are in danger of ex- 
tinction. Nevertheless, furs are taken in all the States and in the 
Territory of Alaska. Even in the outskirts of such cities as New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis some fur is taken. 

The lively demand for all kinds of fur put into the pockets 
of the American trappers millions of dollars a year. Until trap- 
ping begins these furs have not cost them a single effort. Speaking 
generally, fur animals transform uncultivated and otherwise useless 
materiais into valuable peltries without expense or attention on the 
part of the tenants or landowners. They are doing this throughout 
the United States. Moreover, several of the furry tenants of the 
land are useful in destroying farm pests. When the grain and hay 
have been harvested, farmers, their sons, and tenants take down 
their traps and set out to gather unearned increments of fur. 


This annual raw fur crop in the United States is worth from 
$100,000,000 .to $125,000,000. About 15 percent of this -amount, or 
approximately $18,750,000, goes to the fur farmers who produce 
silver foxes and minks in captivity and a part of it is also received 
by professional trappers. The greater portion 60 to ‘70 percent 
goes to farmers and farm boys. 

During the past five or ten years the estimated annual catch} 
of fur animals in the United States has been exceedingly large. 
The muskrat take ranges from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 pelts; the 
opossum, 2,500,000 to 3,000,000; the skunk, 2,000,000 to 2,500.) 
000; racoon, 1,000,000 to 1,500,000; fox 900,000 to 1,000,000; mink 
700,000 to 800,000, and so on. The data suggest that domestic pre 
duction of raw fur at the present time is at least 25,000,000 
30,000,000 fur animal skins per year. After the domestic crop of 
raw furs and those imported for 1947 were processed, manufacturet 
into fur garments and sold, the turnover was $425,600,000. 

Everyone generally agrees that the supply of wild fur has des 
creased greatly since 1910. The shrinkage is estimated at 20 
50 percent during the past 10 to 15 years. A review of fur sal@ 
recently held in the United States shows that the. pelts dispos 
of were brought from all parts of the world to supply the Amerie 
trade. Manufactured furs cost much more now than the sam 
grade of furs did 10 to 15 years ago. All this indicated that 
demand for fur is far greater than ever before. Evidently the tim 
is overdue when steps should be taken to increase and improve thf 
fur supply. Trappers, dealers, manufacturers, and wearers, posses 
ing in the aggregate a tremendous moral and financial influence 
want more and better furs. 

There are some bad practices in the United States which hav 
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reduced the number and quality of fur pelts harvested. The use 
of poison, which kills many animals that are not found before the 
fur is spoiled; smoking animals out of their dens, which too often 
suffocates them instead of forcing them out; destroying dens, 
which either leaves the animals without suitable places in which to 
rear their young or drives them out of the locality altogether; 


trapping too early in the fall, which catches many animals having ° 


small, unprime pelts; trapping too late in spring, which destroys 
pregnant females and young as well as taking pelts which have 
become urprime. 

Wild as well as domestic animals on the land require food and 
shelter, and while the farmer is providing as a matter of course 
for his domestic stock, he will, if wise, be mindful also of the 
needs of his wild tenants. If he regards his barns as factories for 
producing milk, meat, and wool, he may as well consider the fox 
den in the hill pasture and the one in the big hollow sycamore ky 
the creek as fur factories and preserve them accordingly. If he 
sells only his excess domestic stock, he also will cease trapping the 
wild “stock” while there are enough fur animals left on his land to 
insure another year’s fur harvest. 


The important point is to have people understand the possibilities 
of increasing their incomes in this way. When this is fully appre- 
ciated, they will uphold State laws that forbid the use of smoke, 
poison, or other chemicals in taking fur animals, and forbid the 
destruction of dens and trapping on the land of others without 
written permission. Such laws are already on the statute books 
of practically every State, but they need stricter enforcement. 

Too many improperly handled furs are received in the raw fur 
markets. This results from the pelts being carelessly removed, 
either through lack of knowledge on how to skin the animals 
properly, or through wasteful negligence on the part of the trappers. 
Poor preparation of fur skins brings disappointing returns. Such 
waste can be reduced by following certain methods. To warrant 
the current, top-market price, the fur pelt should be prime, properly 
skinned, stretched, and dried, and free from dirt and excessive 
flesh and fat. 

The factors thus far considered for increasing and improving 
the fur crop have all been along the line of conservation. These 
are sound constructive measures by which a great and permanent 
improvement in wild fur may be accomplished. We know in what 
region to find the best foxes, the best muskrats, the best racoons, 
and the best of every other species of fur animal. 

Nearly all of these species have been raised in captivity, and 
although only two or three have actually been farmed commercially, 
there is every reason to believe that under favorable conditions 
all can be produced on farms for distribution on State and Federal 
lands and on private lands set aside by agreement with the owners, 
where the animals will be fully protected and from which they 
will spread when the natural limit to their abundance has been 
reached. 

Just as State game farms are sometimes needed to raise and dis- 
tribute game and State and Federal. hatcheries raise and distribute 


Beavers are colonial animals and are characterized by the elaborate 
houses and dams they construct. The past trapping season for the 
“broadtails” was the second most successful in Pennsylvania’s history. 
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Many a muskrat marsh in Pennsylvania is suffering from low popula- 
tion of these champion furbearers. During the 1945-46 season Keystone 
trappers took more than 600,000 of the “beaver’s little brother.” 


fish, so should there be fur farms for raising the best furred animals 
to be found on the continent for stocking preserves for the benefit 
of trappers and the perpetuation of the fur trade. Hunters and 
poultrymen will be inclined to oppose these suggestions, but the 
hunter‘ may be reassured by the fact that game and fur animals 
are naturally coexistent. As to the poultryman’s losses due to fur 
animals, they are, in the main, preventable; the proceeds from a 
few fur skins would be sufficient to pay for a fair-sized, vermin- 
proof chicken run. 

It should be understood that the natural and ordinary food of 
fur animals consists mainly of materials for which man has little 
or no use, and that certain of these animals render the farmer a 
positive service by ridding his orchards, field, and pastures of 
some of the worst pests infesting them. It would also enable the 
farmer, when the regular duties of his farm are at their lowest 
ebb, to reap a self-raised harvest of fur which has cost him nothing 
and which probably has been developed in his service. 

There is still a crying need in many states for surveys and in- 
ventories to be made of fur-animal populations. If the fur supply 
in this country is to continue at its present level or increase it 
must carefully be supervised and controlled by wise laws and strict 
enforcement. Unfortunately fur animals do not pay their way in 
centributing sufficient funds to adequately finance required restora- 
tion and management work in practically all the States. However, 
in recent years impetus has been given to necessary studies of fur 
animal production and improved management measures through 
funds made available to the States under the Pittman-Roberston 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act. 

The trapping population of our country is about 2,000,000. This 
includes those who purchase trapping licenses and resident land- 
owners, their children or tenants and boys under 15, 16 or 17 years 
of age, who are not required by law to purchase licenses. Of the 
total number of Americans who engage in trapping, 750,000 pur- 
chase licenses and pay less than $2,000,00 for the privilege. 

Hunters in this country outnumber trappers six to one with 
12,000,000 of them purchasing licenses and contributing more than 
$28,000,000 in license fees. This is more than 14 times the amount 
received from trapping licenses in the 4% states. 

Even this amount is not adequate for administering the wildlife 
resources for license fees are currently being raised to meet the in- 
creasing operating costs. In the leading fur production ‘states 
where the crop is worth from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000 annually: the 
fees from trapping licenses are less than $100,000 per State. On the 
other hand the revenue received from hunting license sales in the 
five leading States returns from $1,260,000 to $1,800,000 to the State 
Fish and Game Departments. The comparison is striking and the 
need for a suitable remedy is obvious. 

The problem to be considered is how.can more revenue be ob- 
tained by the States to increase and better manage the fur resources. 
Louisiana produces more furs than any other state. During the 
past 15 years the total raw fur crop in that State was worth ap- 
proximately $75,000,000 or an average yearly production of $5,000,000. 
The annual revenue received from licenses sold to trappers and fur 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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WEASEL TURNS MINER 


By FRANK J. FLOSS 


UR weasel, who is known throughout 

the animal world as the most savage 
and boldest killer in the outdoors, has added 
another feat of daring and killing to his 
repertoire. For during the latter part of 
February 1947, when snow blanketed the 
earth all month long, it shut off the weasel’s 
source of food, like rabbits and other rodents 
by keeping them holed up. The snow fall 
which ranged in depth to 14 inches, also hid 
the entrances to holes. As a result -Mr. 


Weasel found it impossible to secure food 
or to appease his lust to kill. However, 
mother Nature’s wintery blanket did not 
stop him for long. He brought his cunning 
into play and went underground into an 
active coal mine to search out victims to 
still his hunger and to satisfy his lust to 
kill. He found them too, rats in abundance. 
The victims of his greed were found strewn 
all along the coal mine sixty feet under- 
ground. 


But ... I’m getting ahead of my story. 
Let’s start at the beginning: First indication 
that anything was amiss in the Mayview 
Coal Mine came when the miners began to 
notice that the rat population was rapidly 
decreasing. They found the partly eaten re- 
mains of the rats all over the mine. They 
kept finding the remains of the rats for sev- 
eral weeks and where it had been custom- 
ary for them in days past to see dozens of 
rats during a day’s work, they now saw 
only a stray every now and then. This 
worried the miners, for if there is anything 
that they take seriously it is for something 
out of the ordinary to happen in the mine. 
They immediately started an investigation to 
see if they could find out what had caused 
it. For often times these happenings are 
forerunners that warn of impending disaster. 
However, in this instance they looked high 
and low, but could find no visible cause for 
the sudden death of most of the mine rats. 


This cause remained a mystery until the 
pumper on one of his nightly rounds noticed 
a pair of eyes brighter than those of a rat 
reflected in the light of his lamp. He walked 
over to investigate and found that he was 
looking into the eyes of a weasel who boldly 
stood his ground until the miner was within 
a few feet of the coal seam the weasel was 
crouched in. With that the mystery was 
solved, and all the miners breathed a sigh 
of relief. 


Now you may think that the miners would 
be glad that the weasel was ridding their 
mine of rats. But, that is not so, strange as 
it may seem. The miners want those rats 
in their mine. They do not want them all 
killed, for this reason. Rats in a mine serve 
the same useful purpose that buzzards do in 
our outdoors—they eat up all man’s waste. 
Thus you can understand why they tried in 
every way to put an end to the weasel. Time 
after time they would see him and chase 
him and think that they had him cornered 
in a butt or entry, but the weasel would 
elude them at the last instant, and continue 
his rat killing. When all other methods 
failed to get the killer, one of the miners 
in. desperation brought his shotgun to the 
mine with him, and after playing hide and 
seek with the weasel for several days, finally 
caught the weasel off his guard, and brought 
his killing rampage to an end with a well 
directed charge of No. 6 shot. ; 
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44@ AY, did I ever tell you about the 

time—;” or, “Ill never forget that 
hunting trip back in—;” or, “That brings to 
mind an experience I had—.” 

Do these familiar opening lines carry a 
foreboding tone? They are the usual way 
the fireside bore starts his monologue. The 
bores come in all shapes and sizes but they 
all have one thing common to their classi- 
fication—a wagging tongue. They habitate 
the hunting camps in the late fall and are 
most active during the early evening. 

After you’ve finished stuffing yourself full 
of supper and slump down in the overstuffed 
chair in front of the blazing coals, this over- 
stuffed windbag saunters alongside to 
tell you about his sundry mundane adven- 
tures of the hunt. He props an elbow 
against the mantel and methodically loads 
his pipe. After a few convivial inquiries as 








‘He Shall A Tale Unfold 


By Russ Murray 


to your health and disposition, he proceeds to 
relate his personal history in the great out- 
doors. 


It’s hard to detect them in the early plans 
because they usually seem like average, 
normal, everyday people when they are ex- 
tended an invitation to join the hunting 
party. No one yet has devised a legal way 
to rid the hunting camps from these crea- 
tures. Insults to his person or integrity 
just bounce off him unnoticed. You can’t 
outshout or outshine him. It’s usually too 
early to run for bed; too bright to run and 
hide; too cold to seek safety outside the 
lodge. You’re stuck. All you can do is sit 
and suffer the slings and arrows of his out- 
rageous fortunes. 


What is there about a hunting camp that 
turns a harried, dyspeptic city-dweller into 
a robust son of adventure who is steeped 
in the lore and legend of the forest? And 
why do these metamorphosed merchants and 
millworkers wait till they come in contact 
with the wilds to test their soundings? May- 
be it’s because all year long they have been 
relegated to a listening role by their wife, 
boss, landlady, et cetera. 


Of course, things are not that bad. If 
you’re lucky, you can edge in a disinterested 
“Uhhuh” once in a while. 


You take your annual hunting trip to get 
recreation and relaxation far from the 
madding crowd and what happens? You 
inevitably run smack-dab into one of these 
loquacious little rays of sunshine. These 
passers are more of a health hazard than 
the flying bullets and the quarter-and-a-half 
poker games. 

When one of these evergreen egomaniacs 
nail you, you might as well say goodby to 
the rest of your fellow hunters. They’ll steer 
clear of the fireplace dais as if it was radio- 
active. Oh, they'll sympathize with your 
plight but they know better than to get 
within earshot of these Homers of the hearth 
—they might get drafted by the bore to 
increase his audience. 

I’ve found out, however, that you can 
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knock an hour or so off his lecture by com- 
plaining of a sudden seizure of apoplexy, 
appendicitis, gout, chilblains, and the barbers 
itch. Needless to say, this act is good for one 
performance only—he’ll try to doctor you 
the second time you pull it. 

Once I tried tip-toeing away while the 
palaverer was gazing at the ceiling searching 
for a poetic thought to enhance a yarn he 
was spinning. Alas, a floorboard squeaked 
and I was felled by an andiron and hauled 
back to the scene of the crime. 

One of these days I’m going to obey that 
impulse and you'll see me returning from 
a hunting trip with one of these bores lashed 
to my fender. Oh, but what’s the use? The 
warden will probably find out I liked hunting 
and will stay the execution for about ten 
hours so he can tell me all about his hunt- 
ing experiences. 
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HE question asked by J. N. Darling, 
famous cartoonist and conservationist, in 
the cartoon published with this article de- 
serves more widespread and serious consid- 
eration than, perhaps, it will receive. 
Millions, scores of millions, more than 
100,000,000 people in the United States, have 
so little information about natural resources 
that they fondly imagine that these of the 
United States are inexhaustible. 


That is far from being true and while we 
consider, gayly or glumly, according to our 
political beliefs or the degree of our bouy- 
ancy, giving billions to needy countries, 
there is too little consideration of the prob- 
lem of where we shall get, regularly, and 
eternally, the means to provide for the needs 
of others and for ourselves. 


All human life, all human enterprises, the 
economic, cultural and military strength of 
the nation, depends fundamentally, and en- 
tirely, upon natural resources. 

The United States is richer in money than 
it was a generation ago, three or four or 
more generations ago; immensely richer than 
it was when its resources hardly had been 
scratched, but it. is not safely and inde- 
structibly rich. It has before it choice be- 
tween a more vigorous movement to cor- 
rect abuses of soil and water and loss of its 
financial strength. 

Mr. Darling mentions forests and soil and 
water. The resource last mentioned has been 
called by Kenneth Reid, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, the stepchild of conservation. 

Not many people know anything about 
water as a natural resource, and how it has 
been mistreated and still is mistreated. 
Nearly everyone knows a little—not much— 
about forests and farm lands, but nearly 
everyone omits thinking about water. People 
complacently eat shellfish without knowing 
that some of our ocean estuaries, scenes of 
great énterprises, are being ruined by pol- 
lution. 

The spectacle of farmers hauling water 
from the deeper holes in creeks which have 
stopped running because of drought excites 
comment. People say the farmer should ar- 
range for water storage, and he should do 
that, but creeks and springs which flowed 
all of the year when the pioneers explored 
the continent no longer are dependable be- 
cause the water table has descended. In 
almost any group of 100 persons, if the group 
is not made up of scientists or conservation- 
ists, mention of the water table mystifies 
more than half of the group; more than 
fifty persons wonder if a new mechanical 
gadget is being mentioned. 

Yet the course of every individual who 
operates a farm affects in some degree the 
water table—the depth at which ground water 
is available. Not many agricultural agents, 
graduated from colleges to become guides of 
farmers, pay much attention to water pol- 
lution or water depletion. 

Not many people know that because land 
is abused high dams built to irrigate land, 
to create electric power, to control floods, 
will become useless for the purposes for 
which they are created unless the problem 
of siltation is controlled. The local board 
of trade, in any town surrounded by eroded 
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How Rich Will We Be? 


By Tom Wallace 


Editor, The Louisville Times 
and 
Past National President, Izaak Walton 


League of America 


hills and living upon the fertile soil of stream 
valleys, is ready to whoop for the high dams 
on which many millions of dollars will be 
spent, entirely ignoring the fact that the 
dam that will submerge 1,000 miles of fertile 
valley soil will be useless within less than 
a century because of the silt that will fill 
the reservoir. 

Mr. Darling, the cartoonist, is much more 
of a statesman than the United States Sena- 
tor who has some friends who wish to ex- 
ploit a virgin forest which the Federal Gov- 
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ernment has been protecting. He is more 
of a patriot than the Senator who wants to 
get money from the Federal Treasury spent 
on a series of dams which aren't really 
needed now and which may be entirely filled 
with sand, clay, gravel, and trash before the 
—7- grandson is graduated from col- 
ege. 


How rich will we be when we have con- 
verted all our forests, all our soil, all our 
water resources and our minerals into cash? 
Ask King Midas—he found out! 


The -musk deer is eagerly sought by the 
natives throughout the Orient as musk is 
valuable for perfume. In Mongolia a “pod” 
is worth five dollars (silver), and in other 
parts of China it sells for considerably more. 
The musk sac is present only in the male 
deer and is, of course, for the purpose of 
attracting the does. 
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How Rich Will We Be When We Have Converted All Our 
Forests, All Our Soil, All Our Water Resources 
And Our Minerals Into Cash? 
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1949 North American Wildlife 
Conference Scheduled 


The 14th North American Wildlife Con- 
ference will be held in Washington, D. C., 
the Wildlife Management Institute, which 
sponsors the annual 3-day international as- 
sembly announced today. The 1949 Con- 
ference will be staged March 7, 8, and 9, in 
the Washington Statler, one of the most 
modern hotels in America, and adequate 
guest room accommodations have been guar- 
anteed there and in other nearby hotels. 


Nearly 1,500 conservationists from all over 
North America attended this year’s Confer- 
ence in Saint Louis last February, and with 
the next meeting scheduled in the nation’s 
capital near the large eastern cities, In- 
stitute officials predict an even larger ai- 
tendance for 1949. 


Most of the game and fish administrators, 
technicians, scientists, educators, and stu- 
dents concerned with natural resources in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico will 
attend the forthcoming Conference. This 
yearly gathering provides an opportunity 
for all persons interested in conservation to 
exchange viewpoints and discuss new tech- 
niques and policies. The sessions permit 
the sportsman and all others interested to 
meet the foremost leaders in the different 
fields of restoration and management of 
natural resources and to keep up with cur- 
rent trends. 


Wyoming Deer Makes 60-Mile 
Trip Home After Transplant 


Those who use pigeons for carrying mes- 
sages might consider the possibility of using 
deer for the same purpose or for trans- 
porting packages if the homing instinct of 
the entire tribe is as highly developed as 
that of one Wyoming whitetail, the Wild- 
life Management Institute believes. 


A deer trapped at Grey’s River Elk Corral 
and transplanted to Jackson Hole Wildlife 
Park, 60 air-line miles away across deep 
February snows, was retrapped at the elk 
corral less than four weeks later, according 
to Warren J. Allred, Wyoming Pittman- 
Robertson Coordinator. 





The Chipping Sparrow is the smallest of 
al) sparrows. It weighs less than one ounce. 











Walcott Retires As Head Of 
American Wildlife Foundation 


Frederic C. Walcott, one of America’s 
most staunch conservationists and most 
widely renowned and respected leaders in 
the conservation movement for nearly half 
a century, retired as president of the Ameri- 
can Wildlife Foundation on April 13, the 
Wildlife Management Institute reported re- 
cently. 


As Senator from Connecticut from 1929 io 
1935 he originated much of the basic federal 
legislation that made possible the perpetua- 
tion of America’s wildlife and other natural 
resources. Formerly president of the Ameri- 
can Wildlife Institute, he became president 
of the successor organization at the time of 
its formation in 1946. The title of President 
Emeritus was conferred upon him at the 
time of his resignation. 





Ohio Adopts New Management 
Policy 


A sweeping change in game-management 
policies based upon environmental control 
has been adopted by the Ohio Conservation 
and Natural Resources Commission, the 
Wildlife Management Institute advised re- 
cently. 

The program, announced recently by Con- 
servation Commissioner H. A. Rider, will 
have the major objectives of maintaining 
existing good habitat and restoring, wherever 
feasible, depleted and insufficient natural en- 
vironment. The land improvement work 
will be supplemented by a minimum of arti- 
ficial propagation and stocking. 

Such a program has been recommended 
for years by wildlife technicians in opposi- 
tion to antiquated methods of dumping un- 
hardened pen-reared birds into  coverts 
which have not been able to support wild- 
reared birds. 





Governor James H. Duff admires a young raven held by Delbert Batcheler, Commis- 


sion Staff Photographer, in the Executive Office recently. 


The bird, one of Pennsyl- 


vania’s rarest, was obtained in Huntingdon County where it had fallen from a remote 
cliff nest. Game officials are doing everything possible to protect these magnificent birds. 
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Twenty-seven student officers now enrolled in the Fifth Class of the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation near Brockway were selected from over 250 applicants. Here a 
candidate appears before a board of oral examination early in May. Left to right: Jay C. 
Gilford, Director, Field Management Bureau; LeRoy Gleason, General Operations Asst., 
Div. “C”; the candidate; Earl S. Greenwood, Chief, Division of Propagation & Distribu- 
tion; Temple A. Reynolds, General Operations Asst., Div. “F’; Robert D. Parlaman, SSA, 
Div. “B”; C. C. Freeburn, Chief, Land Operations Division; L. E. Sheaffer, General 
Operations Asst., Div. “D”; T. F. Bell, Supervisor, Div. “G”; M. E. Shermay, Supervisor, 
Div. “E”; M.-J. Golden, Supervisor. Div. “A”; W. C. Shaffer, Chief, General Field Op- 
erations Division; ani T. W. Minahan, Recording Secretary. 
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COMPOSITE TABULATION OF PENNSYLVANIA DEER KILL 
1941-1947 INCLUSIVE 


County 


Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Béaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 

Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 


Bucks Anterless 


548 153 
95 35 
681 145 
181 4a 
3,091 620 
1,113 927 
2,035 451. 
3,646 1,230 
362 364 
729 127 
1,358 491 
4,982 2,118 
1,818 535 
10,072 2,461 
170 173 
1,528 242 
7,555 2,645 
8,873 1,127 
1,213 417 
1,153 343 
1,377 649 
1,525 555 
8 5 
12,803 7,553 
913 195 
2,098 460 
7,115 5,968 
1,183 230 
1,648 i 
102 15 
4,463 1,023 
1,152 172 
2,879 928 
1,496 248 


County 


Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Perry 
Philadelphia 
Pike 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming 
York 

County Unknown 


TOTAL > 


Bucks Anterless 


1,131 409 
123 134 
117 28 
600 272 
233 161 

3,633 1,572 

9,030 3,041 

13,005 11,918 
320 107 

1,544 310 

4,873 1,275 
104 122 
149 49 
392 211 
491 181 

1,395 368 

a vik 

7,783 2,215 

12,809 8,026 

2,224 2,040 
538 116 

3,316 768 

5,018 3,118 

1,835 . 1,290 

7,270 2,542 

1,119 183 

2,911 1,611 

9,343 5,714 

20 9 

3,258 1,733 

1,801 286 

1,834 1,138 
181 38 

1,267 159 





189,633 83,813 _ 
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GAME PROTECTORS’ TIPS 


One of the few poisonous plants in 
this country, poison ivy becomes in- 
creasingly common in south-western 
Pennsylvania. It grows as either a 
low bush or vine. The shiny ovate, 
pointed leaves have scalloped edges. 
They appear in groups of three. The 
stem of the middle leaf is two to three 
times longer than the other two. In- 
significant blossoms of a dull white 
color appear in June and July. They 
are borne in slender clusters at the 
junction of the leaf stem and branch. 
The tiny fruit appears in pendulous 
clusters, is lusterless and ivory-colored. 


Some persons seem quite immune to 
ivy poisoning, which is caused by a 
non-volatile, intensely active acid oil. 
Others are so susceptible to it they 
seem to contract a rash from air blow- 
ing across the plant. The common 
manner of contracting the malady is 
by direct contact with the plant or 
with clothing that has brushed it. The 
sensitive person is easily poisoned if 
perspiring at the time this weed is 
touched. As a precaution, one who has 
been in poison ivy should wash ex- 
posed parts with strongly alkaline soap 
to remove the oil deposit. Indications 
of ivy poisoning follow contact with 
the plant in a few hours. Redness, 
swelling, burning and itching precede 
the appearance of little blisters that 
increase in size and numker. They may 
become infected. The discomfort may 
become great, with constitutional sym- ‘ 
toms surprisingly severe. It is a wise 
plan, when afflicted with ivy poisoning, 
to consult your doctor. 




















49,000 Miles of Terraces 
Constructed in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma soil conservation districts have 
constructed over 49,000 miles of farm ter- 
races in the 10 years since the program was 
started, the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports, and the total is being increased 
daily. The tremendous importance of this 
work to the productivity of the soil and to 
the resistance of wind and water erosion 
is well understood. Moreover, the effects 
of such a program on farm wildlife popula- 
tions cannot be overemphasized. 


Every mile of farm terrace furnishes a 
strip of food and cover for travel or nesting 
sites across farmlands which, under out- 
moded agricultural methods, would have 
provided little or none of these wildlife 
necessities. An expansion of this program 
throughout the entire nation on a_ similar 
scale would raise the standard of living for 
the country as a whole, and would assure 
an adequate supply of game for recreation 
and public enjoyment. 
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A 1947 DeSoto sedan seized for the 
unlawful jacklighting of deer in For- 
est County was sold at public auction 
in Harrisburg on May 15 for $2055. The 
automobile was awarded to the Game 


of its owner and unsuccessful appeals 
in the Courts of Quarter Sessions of 
Forest County and the Pennsylvania 
Superior Court. Victor James Neider- 
riter of Marble, Clarion County, Penn- 
sylvania from whom the car was 
seized also paid cash penalties amount- 
ing to $400 and forfeited a .303 Savage 
rifle. He was also directed to pay the 
costs of prosecution. Two co-defend- 
ants, Robert and Leonard Schill, of 
R. D. No. 2, Lucinda, paid fines of $700 
and costs of prosecution. 

This action should serve as a warn- 
ing to those persons who have no re- 
gard for the Game Laws. 


VISIT THE PYMATUNING! 


Have you visited the Pymatuning State 
Game Refuge and museum, located near 
Linesville? Many thousands of ducks and 
presently about 150 Canada geese use the 
refuge lake margins and the many low 
islands as nesting sites, and because the 
Pymatuning marsh lies on one of the prin- 
cipal aerial routes of the Atlantic Flyway, 
all types of waterfowl rest and feed there 
en their spring and fall migration flights. 
The museum on Ford Island, where expertly 
mounted ducks, geese, swans, shore birds, 
and eagles may be viewed without charge, is 
open from May 1 to November 30. A trip 
to Pymatuning this summer could well prove 
to be an interesting educational adventure for 
the entire family. 


The Game Commission is also the cus- 
todian of another land and water area known 
as Brady’s Lake in Coolbaugh Township, 
Monroe County. Here is located a beautiful 
207 acre lake which is being rapidly de- 
veloped as one of the State’s top scenic and 
recreational areas. 


“JOE BEAVER" By Ed Nofziger 
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“Look, Joe, there's a very pretty design in the end of this log." 
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UNUSUAL HUNTING HOBBY 


To one Pennsylvanian a hunting license 
means more than just the privilege to take 
his gun afield in search of game. He is 
Mr. Albert Pedace of Reynoldsville who has 
made a hobby of collecting Pennsylvania 
hunting licenses since 1913. Mr. Pedace in- 
formed us recently that he has them indi- 
vidually mounted in glass and chromium 
plated frames and will place this unusual dis- 
play on exhibit early in August. This color- 
ful collection carrying memories of thirty 
four years of hunting in the Keystone State 
will be displayed at no cost in places where 
Pennsylvania hunting licenses are sold reg- 
ularly. 

Originally, the Resident Hunter’s license 
law passed in 1913 required the wearing of a 
tag on the back of the sleeve between the 
elbow and the shoulder. But when many 
sportsmen throughout the State complained 
that this would make the hunters look like 
criminals with their numbers on their sleeves, 
the ruling was changed to specify that the 
license tag with numbers at least one inch 
high be worn on the back of the hunting 
coat. From 1913 to 1923 these tags were 
made of fabricoid; in 1924 aluminum was 
used; from 1925 to 1941, coated tin plate 
was employed, and, beginning in 1942, vul- 
canized fibre because the tin plate could 
not be obtained due to the war. 

A collection of all these tags such as the 
one now owned by Mr. Pedace is probably 
a rarity. Or is it? We would be pleased 
to hear from other Pennsylvanians who share 
this unusual hobby. 





By using its sensitive tail as a guide, 
the pocketgopher can run down his hole 
backwards almost as fast as he can forwards. 
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PUBLIC SALE 


1947 DESOTO FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 


Saturday, May 15, 1948 
at 10.30 A. M. 


Inspection and sale at Warner Motors, 
Cameron and Paxton 8ts., Harrisburs, 
Pa., daily except Sunday, 10:00 A. M. 
to 4:00 P. M. 
Custom model; gunmetal finish; ac- 
tual mileage 14,410; radio with extra 
speaker ‘in year; seat covers; spot 
light; rear vision mirrors; heater; 
back-up light; 2 fog lights with clear 
lens; white sidewall tires. with white 
rim covers; spare tire; bumper jack; 
rear splash flaps. 
Vehicle will be offered for sale for 
cash, without warranty, free and clear 
of all encumbrances by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, which auto- 
bile was ized for a viojation of 


| Rew Gam Laws. 
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NEW DUCK STAMP DESIGN 
ANNOUNCED 


Buffle-head ducks will grace the 1948 Mi- 
gratory Bird Hunting Stamp, according to 
a recent announcement of the Department 
of the Interior, the Wildlife Management 
Institute stated today. The new stamp, de- 
signed by Maynard Reece, staff artist of the 
Iowa State Department of History and Ar- 
chives, Des Moines, and now in the hands 
of the engravers, shows two male and one 
female buffle-heads in flight. 


The new stamp, which sells for $1, is the 
15th in the series issued annually to provide 
funds to help finance the Federal Govern- 
ment’s wildlife refuge program. Ninety per 
cent of the funds realized from the sale of 
the stamps is used by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to supplement other funds 
for the purchase and maintenance of water- 
fowl refuges throughout the country. The 
remaining 10 per cent is used for printing 
and distribution of the stamps, enforcement 
of the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, 
and other federal activities for migratory 
bird conservation. 

During the 1946-47 season, 2,016,819 duck 
stamps were sold, the highest total of any 
year since the first stamp was issued in 1933. 
All migratory waterfowl hunters over 16 
years of age are required to purchase and 
have in possession while engaged in hunting 
a stump bearing their signature. The 1948 
stamp will be available to hunters and 
philatelists at all first- and second-class post 
offices on July 1. 





All bumble bees die in the winter, except 
the queen bee. She alone survives to pro- 
duce another generation. 
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Recently I was called on the phone by a 
police officer in,.Camp Hill Borough who in- 
formed me that a skunk was running ramp- 
ant in a cellar. I immediately proceeded 
with my trusty little .410 shot gun to the 
house in question and the owner, the police- 
man and I descended into the cellar. The 
policeman carried the flashlight and soon 
showed me where the skunk was stuck be- 
tween a rafter and a stone wall. Suddenly 
he jumped back and shouted that the beast 
had just moved his tail. I then took the light 
and crawled up the stairs slowly until I 
could see the skunk’s head. I took careful 
aim in a hurry, shot, and jumped back to 
close the inside cellar door. After a while 
we became curious over the lack of smell 
so I opened the door slowly and stole a look. 
There was the skunk just as before but 
minus a head and literally alive with mag- 
gots. I pried him loose and the owner of the 
house buried him in the garden. So, gentle- 
men, always look for the whites of his eyes 
before you shoot—never waste a shell on 
a dead skunk—Game Protector A. Clinton 
Ganster, Marysville. 


During the past two weeks a bear has been 
coming into the farm of D. W. Decker of 
Milroy. The bruin would tear a hole in the 
corn crib and eat its fill of corn. This was 
taken care of by placing corn outside of the 
crib but now the beast has a new trick. For 
the last several nights he has been tearing 
out the side of the pig pen and chasing the 
pigs all over the farm—Game Protector 
George B. Smith, Lewistown. 
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From all indications the turkeys stocked 
in this district in 1947 and 1948 are doing 
very well. I personally saw several of the 
birds that were stocked in 1947 and also have 
reports from fishermen who have seen some 
of them. One of the anglers also found 
a nest with three eggs in it—Game Protector 
W. C. Achey, Weatherly. 





An incident occurred on April 10 which 
proved that a deer can really take it. About 
5 p. m. on Saturday afternoon, the busiest 
time in a rural shopping center, a deer came 
out of nowhere and marched through the 
main thoroughfare of Wyalusing. After see- 
ing about two blocks of the town, the deer 
decided to enter a repair garage, doing so by 
entering a door on street level. Once inside 
the noise must have frightened the animal. 
It decided to take the nearest way out, 
through an ordinary two feet by three feet 
window located in the rear of the garage. 
The drop to the ground. was about twelve 
feet and Albert Steele, the proprietor, im- 
mediately ran outside expecting to find the 
deer dead or very much maimed. But in- 
stead the deer was very much alive and 
clearing a four and a half foot woven wire 
fence about thirty yards away none the 
worse for its experiences. Fortunately, the 
deer’s front hoofs being fully extended, had 
broken out the glass pane, thereby eliminat- 
ing any body cuts as it went through the 


window.—Game Protector N. J. Molski, Wya- | 


lusing. 
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It’s time most people learned to keep their 
dogs tied during the spring months. Just 
from curiosity I checked ten dog owners 
who live in a rural section of Crawford 
County during the month‘of April. Not one 
of the owners had their dogs properly li- 
censed. 


worst offender owned nine dogs and 
did not have a license for one of 
them. All nine dogs were allowed io 


run at large. The damage caused to wild- 
life by loose or stray dogs, especially in the 
spring of the year, must be very great. 
Farmers should also begin to realize that 
they are responsible for any damage to live- 
stock belonging to others caused by their 
dogs. Furthermore, they cannot collect from 
the dog license fund for damage done by 
other dogs if they have an unlicensed dog 
on their premises.—Game Protector Elmer D. 
Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 


During the past month many wild ducks 
have been observed in practically every 
stream, beaver pond, and marsh in this 
district. The ducks may be scarce nationally 
but we have more birds present here than 
we have had during the last three years and 
with a good nesting season should have some 
good shooting next fall. 

It was my pleasure to witness an attempt 
to dig out a fox den by a local farmer who 
did not stick to conventional methods re- 
cently. He used a small bulldozer and al- 
though he moved enough earth to build a 
small house foundation and uncovered the 
entire fox den, the net result was just as 
we might have expected for this type of 
venture—fox wasn’t at home.—Game Pro- 
tector Clifford L. Ruth, Erie. 


While my wife was doing the weekly 
family wash in the basement of our home 
on State Game Lands No. 216 recently, she 


was quite surprised in turning from her‘ 


chores to find that a woodchuck had come 
into the basement through the outside en- 
trance and had comfortably seated himself 
at a point directly behind the washing ma- 
chine. From this vantage point he seemed to 
be observing with considerable interest and 
apprehension the mysteries and intricacies of 
our washing machine, as well as what prob- 
ably appeared to him the folly of my wife’s 
repititous efforts in her quest for domestic 
cleanliness—Game Protector Samuel B. 
Shade, New Castle. 
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Farm Game Project No. 116 which was 
recently established in this district has now 
reached over the 6000 acre mark. After 
other interested farmers are signed to round 
out this area it will cover very close to 
10,000 acres. Eight of the cooperators have 
signed applications for 500 ringneck chicks 
and one for 100 chicks, making a total of 
4,000 birds. This certainly should be a help 
in replenishing the supply of ringnecks in 
this section—Game Protector M. B. Wells, 
Montrose. 


Even mink apparently like the city to do 
their spring shopping in. On April 22 a resi- 
dent of Altoona called me over to identify 
an animal that he shot killing a pair of his 
golden pheasants. Upon arrival both Special 
Services Assistant Checklinski and myself 
identified the animal as an adult mink. In- 
vestigation of a mink fur farm located a mile 
away proved that they had suffered no loss 
or escape of any of their stock so apparently 
this mink had wandered down to Pleasant 
Valley Boulevard from Brush Mountain lo- 
cated a mile away from Altoona—Game 
Protector Owen E. Seelye, Altoona. 
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Grouse show a slight increase in popula- 
tion over the 1947 season. I have observed 
quite a number of birds drumming in the 
woods and brushlands these past few weeks. 
The increase is especially noticeable on 
State Game ‘Lands No. 159 in Dyberry and 
Lebanon Townships. 


During the month of April L planted about 
2100 grape vine cuttings on State Game 
Lands No. 159. About 1850 of these cuttings 
were from the wild frost grape and the 
remainder taken from the cultivated or 
Concord variety. We find that in this sec- 
tion the grape produces a fine quantity of 
fall and winter food for small game and 
especially, grouse. These grapes will hang 
on the vines the greater part of the winter 
and are very beneficial grouse food. With the 
exception of an occasional year when we 
might experience a late spring frost, the 
grape vines throughout this section usually 
bear a large amount of food—Game Pro- 
tector Maynard R. Miller, Honesdale. 
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A large adult doe was killed by a car in 
my district during April. She was carrying 
two fully developed embryos, one male and 
the other female, which I feel would have 
been dropped in a week or less—Game Pro- 
tector T. F. Schafer, Conyngham. 


On the morning of April 23 Mr. William 
Smith, a farmer of Locust Ridge, Tobyhanna 
Township in Monroe County, was plowing 
a field to the rear of his barn and spied 
what he thought to be a young woodchuck 
running along the furrow. Obtaining a 
stone with which to kill it, he started in 
pursuit. Upon drawing closer to the animal 
he discovered. much to his surprise that it 
was a small bear cub. The baby bruin was 
captured after a short chase. The cub was 
turned over to me the following morning. 
Evidently, the cub, a male, either strayed 
away from the den or was abandoned by 
the mother when she became frightened. 
He was badly in need of a good meal and 
at present is doing very well on a diet of 
raw milk and honey. He’s the center of 
attraction at district headquarters.——Game 
Protector H. H. Thrush, Thornhurst. 








While on patrol one day during the 


What Would You Have Done? 





first part of April along Spring Creek 
below Duhring, I saw a deer feeding 
not far ahead of me. Curious to see 
what condition it was in; I sneaked 
to within about fifteen feet of the ani- 
mal. I then could see that it was 
crippled in the left front leg and was 
nothing but skin and bones. It would 
balance itself by putting the crippled 
leg down on the end of the stump 
where the leg and foot turned up. In 
this way it was feeding without too 
much difficulty. 

Yes, I know it would have been 
best to put it out of its misery right 
then, but I got to thinking, “You poor 
devil! You’ve made it through all the 
tough part of the winter and now that 
the bushes are getting green, you can 
probably make a go of it.” Many 

» thoughts ran through my mind while 
I was watching it feed. 

Suddenly, it looked up and saw me 
and started to run. It would just run 
a short distance and then would fall 

’ over until finally it could not get up 
at all. I went over to the deer and 
stood the creature on ‘its feet. But it 
was too weak to stand. I then decided 





eLY) 
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to leave it lay and to come back to it 
later in the day. 


About two hours later when I came 
back to the animal, it had gathered 
up enough strength to move and had 
started feeding again. But when it 
saw me, it ran into a swamp hole and 
soon was stranded. I went over io 
it, pulled it out of the mud, and moved 
it to dry ground. While I was pulling 
the animal out of the swamp hole, it 
bleated just like a sheep. It was very 
weak and when I laid it down could 
do no more than to give me a be- 


wildered stare. However, I just 
couldn’t gather. enough courage to 
shoot it and finally decided to leave the 
crippled creature alone, feeling it pos- 
sibly might survive. 

The next day my curiosity got the 
best of me and despite a five mile walk, 
I determined to go back and see if 
that deer had moved. As I neared the 
spot where I had left it, I could see 
that the deer was still lying there. 
When I got up to it, I found that life 
had ceased to exist in its poor frail 
body. 

Yes; I know that in the best in- 
terests of conservation, there should 
have been no question in my mind 
when I first found that deer as to what 
action I should have taken. But some- 
times a fellow’s sentiment leads the 
way and our teachings are passed by 
for a time. But, if nothing else, I 
wish that the hunter who just took 
an off-hand shot at that deer, could 
have been in my shoes on those two 
days. I know I'll never forget that 
poorly placed shot. 

But I still wonder. What would you 
have done if you had been me?—Game 
Protector William R. Overturf, Marien- 
ville. 





























It’s a real pleasure to introduce to “Game News” readers the work of a 
Pennsylvania. And, as this pictorial well proves, their work is often as hair-® 
form of outdoor sport in the mountains above President, Pennsylvania, that of 
Booher, snake hunter extraordinary, who lives on a mountain farm just above H 

~ his life, carrying his weapons, the tongs he invented and a simple forked stick. 
2. A contented timber rattler. Note the pit, almost obscured by the leaf, and 
the bag with the help of Charlie’s self-invented tongs. 4. When he strikes, the 
of his left fang has been broken off. 5. A few of Charlie’s collection of rattles. & 
made up, as many circuses and sideshow snake acts do. He simply snapped @ 
the fraud. 6. The other tongs are simpler than the pistol grip. The metal bat 4 
ing and closing the end of the tongs. 7. The Pistol grip tongs grab a rattler’s 
Booher, Mr. Will Barnes of Tarentum, Harry Berry of Oil City, and Harold Hintz 




















ng-photographing team, Marjorie and Grant Heilman of Lancaster, 
the strike of a timber rattlesnake. The Heilmans found .a new 
ers and, what’s more, bringing them back alive. 1. Here’s Charlie 
He is pictured hiking through the rugged country he’s known all 
pocket is a paper flour sack in which to carry home his trophies. 
Mtical eye slit. The neck is in a neat “S,” ready to go. 3. One for 
buth is considerably wider than this fellow’s. Note how the tip 
ngest rattles look extra big, it’s because they’re a fake set Charlie 
ether and they match so perfectly it’s almost impossible to tell 
harlie has his hands slides up and down in the diagonal slots, open- 
go AH Charlie’s friends listen for a snake. Left to right: Charlie 
’ chigan. 
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The German Shorthaired Pointer 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


N A rapidly changing world, the sportsman must make sufficient 

adjustments to insure himself the maximum of enjoyment de- 
spite limitations on open territory to gunners plus continual 
dwindling of the game supply. With this situation in mind, it may 
be necessary for many gunners to break away from the habit of 
keeping highly specialized dogs trained to hunt a very limited type 
of game and secure an all-purpose dog that will point; retrieve on 
land and water; one that will flush from heavy cover, trail and also 
be a good companionable house dog. The German shorthaired 
pointer adequately fulfills these important qualifications provided 
he is whelped from proven pedigreed stock and is properly cared 
for and trained well. 

The first time I saw a shorthair, I was not impressed with his 
general appearance; however, in the field his performance made 
him very dear to my heart. He possesses a kindly and intelligent 
nature and is a very lovable companion indeed. The steady in- 
- crease in registrations over the past twelve years is ample proof 
that this fine breed is being favored by the country’s sportsmen. 

This versatile dog originated from the Spanish Pointer ‘crossed 
with the Bloodhound. From this union strength, great pointing 
ability, trailing nose and intelligence was combined. Later, this 
offspring was crossed with the Foxhound and then the English 
Pointer in order to add stamina, class, agility and correct breed 
type. After careful breeding through the years by American 
sportsmen, he has become a separate and distinct breed recog- 
ized by the American Kennel Club and sponsored by its parent 
club, the “German Shorthaired Pointer Club of America, Inc.,’ 
whose headquarters are in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


This newcomer has the physical requirements necessary for 
superlative work for his master and his overall appearance is 
pleasing to the showman’s eye. He is noble, compact, extremely 
smart and possesses great strength for his size. He has a strong 
neat head and long muzzle and his neck is rather long and muscular 
and slopes gradually into his rather broad shoulders. His feet are 
heavily padded, legs long and straight and his chest is broad and 
deep. His back is strong and closely coupled, and hind quarters are 
muscular and rather streamlined. If the animal is in good health, 
he should have a short dense coat of silk hair and is usually liver 
or liver and white in color. The experts tell us that his tail should 
be docked, leaving about two-fifths. 

The Shorthair is capable of retrieving large or small game with 
ease on land and water. His endurance is amazing as his slow easy 
gait carries him on all day hunts under all conditions and covers. 
He is not bred for long range nor speed but covers ground thor- 
oughly and diligently searches every likely spot where game may 
seek cover. 

Today’s gunner who likes to hunt all types of game and wants 
his dog to hunt to the gun, point his game, retrieve, be easily con- 
trolled, and be able to go all day, will find this dog the feverite 
solution to his gun dog problems. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


SUMMER WING SHOOTING 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


NE July day a couple of years ago, Ray Holland and I left his 
house about 8 a.m. with the avowed intent of catching a mess 
of bass. Our casting rods and other tackle were on the back seat 
of the car, but they were not alone. With them were our shot- 


,guns and a couple of boxes of shells apiece. 


We did fish a little before noon, but most of our time was de- 
voted to hunting, and after lunch we gave up fishing all together, 
The fish weren’t very cooperative, and we caught only three legal 
bass and a few smaller ones. The shooting, however, was excellent. 


We used up about a box of shells apiece, all fired at feathered 
targets, and we had a wonderful day. A few years ago such a 
statement would have caused readers to conclude that we were 
shooting summer woodcock or violating the game laws in some 
other way. Now, of course, everybody would guess that we were 
hunting crows. Despite the fact that the sport has been well 
publicized during the past ten years, however, there still are a 
lot of shotgun fans who never have enjoyed it. 

That summer day Ray and I killed 27 crows. We had every 
kind of shot imaginable, fast incomers, high overhead passing shots, 
crossing shots at all angles, shots at birds climbing and dropping 
and even a few straight-aways. We actually enjoyed more shoot- 
ing at game than most grouse, pheasant or woodcock hunters get 
during an entire season. 

The time has passed when there was an unlimited amount of 
game for everyone. I doubt if the average upland gunner gets 
more than ‘a dozen birds of all kinds during a season, and that 
is not enough to enable anyone to become a good wing’ shot. 
The only alternatives, if he wants to develop his proficiency with 
the scatter gun is to turn to skeet—or shoot crows. The latter is 
infinitely better. 


. In the first place, after you have shot a few rounds of skeet you 

know the angle of each bird, and, even before you shoot a single 
round, you know where the target is coming from each time. 
Second, no matter how much fun it may be to dust it, the clay 
bird is inanimate. There isn’t the uncertainty nor tension  af- 
forded by a live target. Third, the farther a clay pigeon goes, the 
slower it moves. This is just the opposite of all kinds of game 
birds which move faster as they get underway. 

Crows give a shooter every conceivable angle found in either 
upland or waterfowl shooting. A crow seen flapping lazily across 
a field may appear to be an aksurdly easy target. Actually, when 
he is dodging through the trees, plunging down on folded wings 
or climbing frantically after he has been missed, he is just as tough 
a mark as anybody could want. 

The gun to use is the one you hunt with. I cotlier a double 
with one fairly open and one tightly bored barrel because shots 
may be taken at anything from 30 feet to 45 or 50 yards. but a 
single-barrel gun with modified choke will take care of most of 
them. In 12 gauge, the 3%, 1% load of sixes is about right. I 
don’t think anything is gained by using a heavier load, and’ the 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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For the first time in history, a Brookville 
area Boy Scout Troop has begun work for 
Scouting’s Hornaday Award which is granted 
for exceptional work in conservation and 
wildlife protection. The Falls Creek troop 
will begin work on the project soon under 
the supervision of Game Protector Frank 


}Couse, Scoutmaster Samuel Volpe, Field Di- 


vision Supervisor M. E. Sherman, Lynn B. 
Rosenkrans, Commission special services as- 
sistant in Division “E”, and George Eck, 
president of the DuBois Gateway Sportsmen. 

The treop plans to contact farmers, sports- 
men and property owners to ask permission 
to construct shelters for upland game and to 
ask farmers to leave standing a few rows 
of corn, wheat, alfalfa or timothy for winter 
feed for wildlife. Other projects include 
bird house building, cooperation with the Du- 
Bois Gateway Sportsmen’s Club in the rais- 
ing of pheasants, the writing of timely items 
on wildlife conservation for publication in 
school and*local newspapers, and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a bird sanctuary 
in the area. Each scout will also address his 
room in school and local organizations in 
behalf of wildlife preservation. Some of the 
work will be done on State Game Lands 
No. 77 where the scouts will study the con- 
struction of game feeding shelters, types of 
browse which may be cut for feeding deer, 
identification of plant and animal life, and 
basic management of game species. 


Five hundred seedlings purchased by the 
State-Centre Game, Fish and Forestry As- 
sociation from the Downingtown Nursery 
were set out recently by fifteen boys from 
the Junior Sportsmen’s League of Sandy 
Ridge. The seedlings were planted in the 
Cold Stream and Sandy Ridge fire tower 
area. Included in the shipment were mul- 
berry, dogwood, coral berry, high bush cran- 
berry, black haws and persimmon. In ad- 
dition, the junior sportsmen set out three 
50-pound salt blocks. 
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A NEW KIND OF SIGN 


Like Johnny Appleseed, Mr. Martin 
D. Martz of East Mauch Chunk is 
leaving conservation messages behind 
him in his travels afield. Hunters in 
Carbon, Lehigh, Monroe, and Potter 
Counties last fall were likely to find 
small red tags hanging from bushes 
or small trees, tags placed there by 
Mr. Martz. On these tags were printed 
the words, “I do not want to be shot 
or lost in these woods. Neither do you. 
You be careful what you shoot at, and 
where you go—so will I—and we'll 
both go home alive and well.” In ad- 
dition the tags carried a forceful forest 
fire prevention message as follows: 
“Forest Fires destroy game and _ fish, 
kill lumber and industry, rob the com- 
munity and increase taxes. Prevent 
Forest Fires—It Pays!” 











Photo Courtesy Haaleton Standard-Sentinel. 


Calvin Eckrote (second from left), president of the Lower Luzerne County Game and 
Fish Conservation Association of Freeland, congratulates Adam Hoda of Freeland upon 
winning an annual predator trapping contest sponsored by the club. Looking on are 
Michael Yefchak (left), second place winner, and Edward Gyurko (right) who took 
third place honors. 


The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association recently announced the winners 
of their “Brotherhood of the Jungle Cock” 
contest. The Brotherhood is a group of na- 
tional sports writers whose yearly duty is 
to take a boy fishing and teach him the 
rudiments of fishing and good sportsmanship. 
This year the Brotherhood promised to en- 
tertain for three days the winner of a con- 
test held by the Delaware County Associa- 
tion. The contest consisted of a written ex- 
amination covering hunting and fishing and 
points were given for activities such as 
participation in the club’s rabbit trapping 
program, building bird houses and feeding 
fish and game. Only Junior Members of 
the group were eligible and first place honors 
were won by Cliff Fryer who not only re- 
ceived the three day vacation at the Brother- 
hood’s private fishing stream and camp in 
Delaware but also a fine fly reel. Other win- 
ners included Jimmy Goodyear, Edward Red- 
ding, and James Dorsey. The Association 
awarded fishing tackle to all winners. 


The Shawnee Conservation Association re- 
cently decided to sponsor a Predator Control 
contest. Russell Green, chairman of the 
game committee will have charge of the con- 
test and will pay 5 cents per pair for crow 
feet and 5 cents for each snake tail. The 
contest will run until October 1. 


The Adams County Fish and Game Fed- 
eration will hold a public picnic at the South 
Mountain Fair Grounds on July 29 it was 
announced at the May meeting of the group 
held in Fairfield. The club is also laying 
plans for the purchase of deer from Wis- 
consin for restocking in their area next De- 
cember. 


Advancement of plans for a sportsmen’s 
day and the re-opening of the dog training 
area in Point Township featured the regular 
meeting of the Northumberland-Point Town- 
ship Sportsmen’s Association recently. After 
a closure of several months the dog training 
area is to be reopened on August 1. The club 
has planned ‘a control system for the area 
due to misuse of the grounds in the past by 
individuals. After August 1 all members 
must obtain permission from the club presi- 
dent before entering the grounds and then 
must sign a log book which is to be placed 
in a weather-proof structure at the site 
erected for that purpose. 
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A bag such as this would bring smiles to the face of any hunter, particularly turkey 
hunters. Elmer B. Miller, left, and Robert B. Hiester of Strausstown, brought these 
two wild turkeys and one pheasant home from a hunt in the Blue Mountains of Berks 


County last fall. 


A closed wild turkey season has been 
shown to be an effective management tech- 
nique in Pennsylvania in 1913, 1914, and 
1926. (Note the increased turkey kill in 
Figure 1 in 1927). Consequently, it may be 
necessary at times to close the hunting season 
in certain counties where the population has 
dropped to a low level. It should be re- 
membered that the success of protection 
efforts depends not only on the local game 
protector but to a larger extent on an in- 
terested local population that will zealously 
support a wild turkey management program. 


Refuges 


Refuges have been established for wild 
turkeys since 1905, and at present there are 
over 100 forest game refuges on the wild tur- 
key range in Pennsylvania, varying in size 
from a few hundred to about 3,000 acres. 
The value of refuges as sanctuaries for wild 
turkeys is evident during the hunting season 
in regions where there is a lack of escape 
cover, such as shrubby vegetation or moun- 
tainous terrain. 


If a wild turkey refuge is deemed neces- 
sary, it should be on the range that is utilized 
by the turkey in the hunting season as they 
usually leave their regular fall range and 
retreat to more inaccessible areas under 
hunting pressure. A wild turkey refuge 
should have a mixture of good ground cover, 
such as scrub oak or dense underbrush, 
and some middle-aged oak timber that pro- 
duces a good mast crop. In addition there 
should be some scattered stands of mature 
coniferous growth, if possible, for protection 
from inclement weather and birds of prey 
and to provide suitable roosting sites. A 
running water supply is essential in the 
form of a spring run or brook to serve as 
an open area in periods of snow and for 
possible water requirements. 


Field observations show that it is better 
to have a series of sanctuary refuges 800 to 
1000 acres in size than one refuge of 3000 
acres. Two 800 to 1000 acre refuges may be 
of more value than one 3000 acre block; how- 
ever, the size of the refuge depends on local 
conditions. A refuge of less than 500 acres 


——_—_——.. 


provides little safety as constant harassment 
by hunters around the edge will cause the 
birds to leave the area. Some areas, such 
as parts of northern Pennsylvania, do not 
need refuges as the topography and natural 
vegetation at the present time provide suffi- 
cient protection to the birds. 

Consequently, sanctuary refuges of at 
least 500 acres in size may be considered 
an effective management tool for insuring 
breeding stock in areas that provide little 
natural protection during the hunting season. 


Restocking 

Recently, the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion’s Wild Turkey Farm has been relocated 
and increased in size with the objective of 
releasing approximately 5,000 birds of high 
quality a year in order to establish the 
species in new suitable habitats and to aug- 
ment the removable surplus on established 
range. 

Birds are released at two different seasons 
of the year. The first release is in the fall 
when only young gobblers (12 to 16 weeks 
old) are stocked. The second stocking period 
is in the spring of the year, in late February 
or March, preceding the nesting period. At 
this time, the hens and surplus gobblers at 
the game farm are liberated in suitable 
areas in the wild. Spring stocking is con- 
ducted in sections to establish the species 
in suitable but unoccupied range or in areas 
that have been overshot. As a rule, five 
hens and a gobbler are released at a ‘stocking 
point. 

Success with the above two methods has 
varied for numerous reasons. Two of the 
more important factors that one must con- 
sider in evaluating restocking success’ are 
the suitability of the restocking areas as a 
wild turkey habitat and individual differ- 
ences in the inherent wildness of the game- 
farm produced birds. 

As a rule, a large number of restocking 
failures, when they do occur, can bé at- 
tributed to the unsuitable environment in 
which the birds are released. The evalua- 
tion of factors which determine a_ suitable 
area for stocking turkeys requires a thorough 
knowledge of the habitat requirements of 
the bird, and, even then, success is not as- 
sured. From field observations it has been 
noted that it takes from two to three weeks 
for released birds to become acclimated to 
wild conditions. In addition, some birds are 
wilder than others due to the fact that farm- 
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Figure 2. 


reared birds may vary greatly in wildness, 
depending on their genetic background. Oc- 
casionally, birds do revert to domestication 
and the entire stocking program is con- 
demned by some individuals. 

Spring stocking involving eighteen libera- 
tions (53 hens and 22 gobblers) have been 
traced during the spring and summer of 
jcc. (Kozicky, 1947, p. 161). In the 18 
liberations, 10 releases (55.5 percent) were 
successful and a total of about 143 (90.7 
percent increase) birds were produced the 
first fall, not counting one flock of unknown 
size. Five releases (27.8 percent) were of 
an unknown success, and three releases (16.7 
percent) were unsuccessful. 

An increase of 90.7 percent during the first 
year in the number of birds released in the 
spring is undoubtedly high for statewide 
liberations. This high percentage increase 
is probably explainable by the fact that the 
eighteen releases studied were liberated by 
game protectors who reside in ideal range 
and were experienced in selecting good wild 
turkey habitat. 

The relationship on a statewide basis with 
the number of birds stocked and the annual 
kill does not reflect any significant increase 
in population above the actual number of 
turkeys stocked. Statistics show that we 
harvest approximately a bird for every one 
released, and there is no direct evidence of 
a large increase, such as 90.7 per cent. 
However, it must be remembered that a large 
number of birds are released in various 
counties that are not open to hunting in an 
attempt to establish the species and produce 
enough birds to permit an open season. 
Therefore, one cannot assume that all of 
the birds stocked in any particular year were 
subject to hunting pressure. When this point 
is taken into consideration, one realizes that 
stocking does increase the yearly harvest of 
wild turkeys in a greater ratio than one to 
One. 

At present there is a need for improved 
spring stocking techniques to increase, if 
possible, the number of hens that produce 
broods. The number of stocked hens that 


Pennsylvania wild turkey range by Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Wild Turkey Ferm. 


1947. 


are successful in nesting and rearing a brood 
should be the yardstick used to evaluate 
stocking attempts. Unfortunately, stocking 
efforts are usually measured by the number 
of birds released and little attention is given 
to survival. 

A step in the direction of an improved 
spring stocking technique has been made in 
the use of special propagating areas. The 
method was used with excellent results in 
stocking the northern section of our present 
wild turkey range. This greater success 
of propogating areas is probably due to the 
large number of birds utilized (15 to 20), 
the protection afforded hens during the nest- 
ing season, and the opportunity for the farm- 
reared hens to become adjusted to a wild 
habitat (Kozicky, 1947, p. 164). 

Fall liberations are composed of young 
(less than one year old) gobblers liberated 
six to ten weeks prior to the hunting season. 
Records on 11 liberations of 85 birds in the 
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fall of 1943 and 1946 showed that four re- 
leases (33 birds or 38.8 percent) were stiil 
present prior to the first of November. 
Six liberations (40 birds or 47.1 percent) 
were of unknown success, and one liberation 
(10 birds or 11.8 percent) was unsuccessful 
and perished prior to the hunting season. 
In the four successful liberations two birds 
(6.1 percent) were lost before the hunting 
season. A survival of 38.8 percent is un- 
doubtedly low as some of the unknown flocks 
may not have been observed. However, 
there is a definite loss of birds from the time 
of liberation to the opening of the hunting 
season. More data are needed on different 
methods and time of liberation of young 
gobblers. These birds are surplus of the 
game farm and are stocked for the primary 
purpose of supplementing the annual wild 
turkey kill. 

At present it would be more economical 
to liberate the young gobblers during the 
hunting season. This practice would reduce 
the needless waste (approximately 60 per- 
cent) of young gobblers during the period 
of acclimation and provide the hunter with 
an acceptable trophy. Some sportsmen ob- 
ject strenuously to this method of stocking 
from an esthetic viewpoint. However, as 
these young gobblers are surplus and it takes 
more than six to ten weeks for a farm- 
reared wild turkey to revert to a complete 
wild state, it may be good economics to 
more completely utilize them, especially 
with our present increasing number of hunt- 
ers. This method has been operated success- 
fully in the State in former years. 


Restocking has its greatest value in the 
management of wild turkeys in stocking 
suitable but unoccupied range or depleted 
habitats. However, there is a general con- 
census among wildlife biologists that the 
turkey should not be liberated to augment 
the annual kill of birds. Therefore, it may 
be wise to examine our own stocking records 
and, when possible, to analyze the data for 
significance. 

In Pennsylvania 23,340 game-farm-reared 
wild turkeys have been liberated from 1915 
to 1946, inclusive. From the period 1934, 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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from 1915 to 1946, inclusive. 
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*Relationshiv of wild turkeys killed and number of birds stocked in Pennsylvania 
(Data from Pennsylvania Game Commission). 
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CONSERVATION LETHARGY—from Page 5 











‘DANGER ! 
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95% OF OUR STREAMS 




















vaguely aware of the threat to him and his 
loved ones. 


The American people are prone to judge 
themselves in the light of past achievements. 
In World War II we started from scratch to 


develop the greatest air force that this 


planet has ever known. You may also re- 
call “we did it before and we'll do it 
again.” In the same vein, the United States 
has never lost a war. With that background 
of confidence built up by achievement is it 
any wonder that most of us are willing to 
wait until we are actually confronted by dire 
necessity before taking action. 


We are impoverishing ourselves in our at- 
tempts to place a sagging European economy 
on an even keel? Are we reducing our nat- 
ural wealth to the point where even our 
great inventive genius, industrial know- 
how and individual initiative will be of no 
avail for the great emergency if and when 
it arises? 

At the moment, world population is esti- 
mated at over two billion and is increasing 
at the rate of twenty million a year. Both 
conservationists and economists believe that 
we are rapidly approaching the point where 
the earth will be unable to feed its ever- 
increasing millions. Experts base their cal- 
culations upon the rapidity with which the 
population has increased, actually doubling 
and redoubling itself in a little over three 
centuries. It is estimated that in a hundred 
years or even less, the earth will have 
reached the saturation point. The immedi- 
ately foregoing is based on the assumption 


—— — WATER-- 











that in the meanwhile no new soil technol- 
ogies are discovered and placed into use or 
that we fail to discover a method of making 
food from synthetics. 


Since we have flourished with a maximum 
of exploitation, it is reasonable to assume 
that we ¢an at least get along comfortably 
for an equal length of time by putting into 
use the most workable of conservation prac- 
tices. This implies neither regimentation nor 
individual sacrifice. It simply means putting 
into use those conservation techniques that 
we have already developed, and then, tena- 
ciously adhering to them. 


While we are thus husbanding our forces, 
our youth, through the medium of the school, 
should be so thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the concepts of conservation as to actually 
make them a part of their beings. The sub- 
ject (conservation) should be studied from 
all angles, viz, historical, practical, social, 
esthetic, etc., and developed as completely as 
any of the formal established school courses 
such as English. 


Obviously, a conservation as well as a na- 
ture study course, the latter thoroughly and 
inseparably integrated with the conservation 
angle, would be most effective in the earlier 
grades, probably the first three or four; at 
which period the child is said to absorb im- 
pressions which will remain with him 
through life. The course should be carried 
through high school, the earlier esthetic and 
basic concepts being progressively replaced 
until the ultimate and practical phases of 
applied conservation are reached. 


To some educators the necessity for such a 
course seems paradoxical. Here, they reason, 
schools were established for the purpose of 
getting the individual out of the backwoods 
atmosphere which prevailed here in Amer- 
ica only a few centuries ago, yet, a course 
to restore to as great a degree as possible 
the very things which we sought to escape, 
is advocated. However, the very fact that 
the transition from a pioneer land to the 
greatest nation that the world has ever 
known was so rapid makes such a course 
an absolute necessity. 


We are prone to forget that only two cen- 
turies ago Reading, Pennsylvania, was a 
frontier town at the edge of a great unex- 
plored wilderness peopled by hostile savages, 
and that Daniel Boone (born in Reading) 
was just embarking on the adventurous life 
that played such an important part in the 
development of early America. In- 1755 
Pittsburgh was but a cluster of huts at the 
confluence of three great rivers. Indeed, 
there was no United States. 


Yes, we have traveled a long ways in two 
hundred years, but the very fact that our 
pace has been so rapid makes it now im- 
perative to begin applying the brakes. 
Lethargic action in the application of these 
brakes will spell failure. We must work 
rapidly and decisively. A delay of one gen- 
eration may mean the difference between 
success and failure or as an eminent author- 
ity expresses it, Conservation is a matter of 
life and death. ' 

A writer in a recent issue of one of our 
leading national weekly magazines claims 
that most conservationalists are alarmists. 
Perhaps, by the same reasoning that he used 
for arriving at the foregoing conclusion, he 
may be able to tell us how long we can 
continue to pour our riches into impover- 
ished countries without seriously impairing 
our own economy. And that is only one 
angle of the many conservation problems 
with which we are now faced; problems 
which only a conservation-minded people 
can hope to solve. ; 
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FUR—AN IMPORTANT WILDLIFE CROP— 
from Page 7 


buyers, however, was only $26,000. From what source then does 
Louisiana obtain the necessary funds to administer its fur re- 
sources? The State has an excise tax on furs and collects annually 
from $65,000 to $75,000 from trappers and fur dealers who ship 
furs out of the State. In addition the Department of Wildlife and 
Fisheries has an annual income of $300,000 from furs taken on 
State game preserves. The State receives $100,000 from share trap- 
ping fur animals on State game preserves. Revenue received from 
the sale of alligator skins and grazing on these State lands returns 
and additional $15,000 to the State, making a total annual income 
of $211,000 for the Department of Wildlife and Fisheries to invest 
in financing the restoration and management of the State fur busi- 
ness. 

Fish and Game Departments interested in developing and in- 
creasing fur production who are in need of funds to carry on would 
do well to study methods used in Louisiana. Not all of the policies 
and methods employed in that State would be applicable to all 
other States, but certainly some of them could be adopted to 
advantage. The levying of a severance tax applicable to trappers 
and fur dealers who ship their furs out of the State is well worth 
considering, for in Louisana it is the major source of income. 
Another possible method of obtaining funds is to establish graduated 
license fees for resident and non-resident fur buyers or dealers. 
It seems perfectly fair that fur dealers or fur buyers should pay 
one fee for purchasing and handling up to 1,000 skins and a higher 
fee for handling 5,000 and still higher for say 10,000 skins. 

If neither of these suggestions seem practical, then it would ke 
necessary to appeal to the State Legislature for a direct appropria- 
tion to finance the fur resources work. It should not be hard to 
find examples of greatly increased returns that have been obtained 
by restoration and sound management. The revenue coming to the 
citizens of the State from fur animals contributes materially to the 
State’s economy. Therefore, an investment of funds out of general 
State revenues to increase and perpetuate the fur crop on a high 
plane of productivity is only good business. 


SUMMARY 

The fur crop in the United States is a valuable natural re- 
source, and the fur trade in all its branches is one of our im- 
portant commercial industries. Few people outside the trade it- 
self have any adequate conception of this. One realizes, of course. 
that it represents a large investment and a huge annual turnover 
in money, raw materials, and manufactured products. It furnishes 
gainful employment to many thousands and gives warmth and en- 
joyment to many more thousands. 

The production and conservation of fur animals in the wild 
during the past ten years have not only kept some of our finer 
species from utter extinction but have insured a continuing sup- 
ply. It is difficult to understand the limited active interest on the 
part of the fur trade in matters pertaining to the protection and 
increase of fur animals. Here is an industry whose very existence 
depends upon a natural resource over which it cannot exercise 


There is more to catching beavers than setting a trap. Trappers such 
as this man spend long hours on trap-lines each season, often in sub- 
zero weather, to check sets and to devise new ways of outwitting the 


furbearers. 
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Maynard Miller, District Game Protector of Honesdale, checking over 
en pelts purchased by fur dealer Bill Schaffer, Honesdale, during the 
season. 
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any direct control. Yet trappers, country collectors, raw-fur re- 
ceiving houses, and other branches of the fur trade year after year 
take as many furs as they can possibly get with only the profit 
motive in mind. 

There is a science of fur-animal conservation, which is specialized 
and complex. That this has not been more effective and efficient 
in the United States is no reflection on the science or the scientists, 
but rather on the public’s failure to back them up. True, fur- 
animal science when conducted properly is costly; but it more than 
pays for itself in increased value and security of wealth which it 
strives to protect. 

However, much the American public may treasure its fur ani- 
mals for the garments and comfort they afford, it shows little 
concern for the future of the supply. It traps without discretion: 
destroys and pollutes habitats; considers the animals “vermin”, 
predacious and too competitive with other forms of wildlife. There 
is no reason why the production and conservation of fur animals 
should be inimical to maintaining other wildlife resources. 

Fur animals do not pay their way in contributing sufficient funds 
to adequately finance required restoration and management work in 
practically all the States. Our trapping population is about 2,000,000. 
Of this number 750,000 purchase licenses and pay less than $2,000,000 
for the privilege. Hunters outnumber trappers six to one and 
12,000,000 of them purchase licenses, thereby contributing more than 
$28,000,000 in license fees—more than 14 times the amount received 
from trapping licenses in the 48 States. In the leading fur produc- 
ing States fees from trapping licenses are less than $100,000 per 
state. Revenue received from hunting license sales in the five 
leading States returns from $1,260,000 to $1,800,000 to the State Fish 
and Game Departments. 

How can more revenue be obtained by States to increase and 
better managé the fur resources? Louisiana, the largest fur pro- 
ducing State has an annual raw fur crop of $5,000,000. Yearly 
revenue received from licenses sold to trappers and fur buyers was 
only $26,000. From what source does Louisiana obtain necessary 
funds to administer fur resources? The State has a severance tax 
on furs and collects annually $65,000 to $75,000 from trappers and 
fur dealers who ship furs out of the State. In addition the De- 
partment of Wildlife and Fisheries has an annual income of $300,000 
from furs taken on State Game preserves. State also receives 
$100,000 from share trapping fur animals on State game preserves. 
Additional $15,000 comes to the State from sale of alligator skins and 
grazing right on these State lands—a total annual income of $211,000 
for the Department of Wildlife and Fisheries for financing restora- 
tion and management of the State fur business. 
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SLAUGHTER ON THE HIGHWAY 


- 


By REVEREND ANTHONY SASSO 





Rabbits, coming out of their natural habitat to feed on tender clover sprouts on 
roadsides each spring, are killed in countless numbers. 


pr the poor bunny! If he’s a “subur- 
banite” and has built his home along a 
highway, longevity won’t figure into his life. 
Mr. Rabbit can count on a slaughtering 
finish. All because motorists don’t believe 
in giving bunnies a “brake.” 

As a commuter and sportsman, I became 
quite sick of the slaughtering that takes place 
on the highway, so set about making a sur- 
vey of the number of animals killed. The 
survey was taken on a main highway ‘in 
Lycoming County along a 12-mile stretch. 

In a thirty-day period (March 17—April 
17) the number of cottontails slaughtered on 
this highway amounted to 35—more than 
one rabbit killed by motorists each day. 

Figure it for yourself. Over a period of 
a year, the number of rabbits slaughtered 
along this 12-mile stretch alone may amount 
to about 420. 

Other animals were not spared a sudden 
death either. Motorists deliberately ran 
down four oppossums .. . in that same month 
and along that same 12-mile stretch of high- 
way. 

Domestic animals suffered merciless 
slaughtering too. Three cats were mangled 
on the highway that month. 


And just the sight of somebody’s pet dog 
lying still and unnoticed along the highway 
is enough to stir bitterness in a sportsman’s 
heart. Four dogs were killed by motorists 
during the period the survey was made. 

Along this 12-mile area, land on both sides 
of the highway is tillable. These fields are 
usually planted into wheat and corn each 
year. There are no fence rows and no cov- 


erings for small game in this area to speak 
of. So the bunnies are not to blame if they 
must cross the highway in search of a home. 

Each spring small game is routed out of 
their homes by farmers who plough the 
land. And in the autumn, the animals are 
on the run again, when it is time for the 
harvest. Either that, or they are mangled 
by modern farm machinery. 

What must be done to stop this slaughter- 
ing? First, motorists can relieve this need- 
less killing of wild game. Caution on the 
highway will mean safety for wildlife .. . 
and, incidentally, safety for the motorist too. 

For those motorists who heed not such 
advice, it may be necessary to impose fines. 
Just as it is against the law to kill game 
out of season, it should be illegal for motor- 
sists to run down animals on the highway 

. if such a killing is not reported. 

It is important, too, that conservation di- 
rectors guide the releasing of small game. 
Rabbits and pheasants should not be re- 
leased so close to the public highways. 

Last fall, a number of pheasants were re- 
leased quite close to this same highway. A 
few days after the pheasants were released, 
three of them were killed by motorists. The 
pheasants were so used to civilization, ap- 
parently, that they stayed close to the high- 
way. 

More hunters than ever before want an 
opportunity to bag game. But the motor- 
ists—many of them not licensed hunters— 
are making their kill . . . and out of season 
too. : 


JULY 


BIRD BATHS A “MUST’’ FOR 
JULY AND AUGUST 


During the hot summer months no service 
is more appreciated by wildlife than the 
erection and care of a bird bath. .To the 
birds a well-kept bath is a combination of 
a necessity and a luxury. To the owner it 
is a source of never-ending pleasure and 
surprise. To be effective the bath should be 
in the open some distance from shrubbery 
or weeds which might conceal hunting cats 
or other predators. It may be on the ground 
or on a raised pillar or platform. The sides 
of the bowl should be sloping, and the 
water depth should be no greater than three 
inches. 


Another bird attractor during the summer 
months, and one that will receive almost 
as much use as the bath, is a dust box in 
which the birds may free themselves of 
parasites. The dust box should be at least 
24 inches square and no more than three 
inches deep, filled with fine, dry dust. It 
may be placed on the ground near the 
bath. 


Water in bird baths should be changed 
every day, bath dust about once a week. 





Answers to What's Wrong 


1. Dolphins are not fish but mam- 
| als, like porpoises and whales. 


2. The legs of a wasp are append- 
ages of the thorax or middle section 
of the insect. The hind legs, there- 
fore, should be joined at this section, 
not, as they are incorrectly shown, 
protruding from the abdomen. 


3. Otters have tapering, short- 
haired tails. 


4. A bear, walking along a muddy 
lake shore or beach, would leave 
bear tracks, not those of a fox or 
dog. 

















“J think there’s a certain air of distinction 
about him!” 
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Nature Adjusts Texas Deer Herds 
To Food Supply 


Starvation and death of deer during the 
winter months is natures way of adjusting 
heavy deer populations to the existing food 
supply on the range. This is the conclusion 
reached by members of the Texas Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Unit after intensive studies of 
deer populations in the Lone Star State, 
according to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 


The studies, made by laying out 640-acre 
quadrats on the ground, showed that the 
heaviest mortality occurred during January 
when, in 1947, 88 out of a herd of 200 died. 
This 44 percent mortality happened within 
one week. The sharp decrease in popula- 
tion relieved the overcrowding at once, and 
no other deaths occurred that winter. A 
marked improvement of the condition of 
livestock on the land upon which the studies 
were made was noted by owners after the 
die-off. 





“Game News” Girl Wins | 
Beauty Contest | 


Each month numerous letters cross 
our desk which prove that the “GAME 
News” certainly does evoke much re- 
action among a wide variety of persons. 
Take, for instance, a letter received 
just recently. It was written by 
John J. Ucker of St. Vincent Prepara- 
tory School of Latrobe and was ad- 
dressed to Miss Jane Ann Heycock of 
Summit Hill. 


Those of you with good memories 
and an appreciative eye for beauty 
may recall that on Page 33 of the De- 
cember 1946 issue of the “Game News” 
there was printed a picture of Miss 
Heycock holding a large woodchuck 
she had bagged. Now we learn from 
Mr. Ucker’s letter that Miss Heycock 
has been unanimously elected the 1948 
pin-up girl of the St. Vincent Prep’s 
Sportsmen Club on the basis of that 
picture. 














“Prove it you got ’im!” 
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Association of Blind Sportsmen Formed in 


Pennsylvania 


By HAL H. HARRISON 


Outdoor Editor, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 





Blind are, left to right: 


Photo by Hal H. Harrison. 
Officers of the newly-organized Allegheny County Sportsmen’s Association of the 


Treasurer, Stanley Feret; President, J. Mellor Phillips; Vice- 


President, Ben Sobel; and Secretary, Fred Brown. 


N organization that may be destined to 

become a national institution had its 
birth in Pittsburgh in late April when nine 
blind sportsmen met in the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind and formed the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s Association of the Blind. 


The fundamental purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to enlist the companionship of sighted 
sportsmen in helping members enjoy the 
out-of-doors, and to serve as a clearing 
house for blind sportsmen who do not have 
regular companions to take them afield. 
Through this new club, it is hoped that 
hundreds of blind persons in Pennsylvania 
may soon enjoy fishing, boating, hiking, 
swimming, baseball, boxing bouts and even 
the sociability of hunting camps. 


Officers elected are: President, J. Mellor 
Phillips; Vice-president, Ben Sobel; Secre- 
tary, Fred Brown; and Treasurer, Stanley 
Feret; all of Pittsburgh. Mr. Phillips was 
also elected delegate to the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League, with which the group 
will affiliate itself. 


There was considerable discussion re- 
garding the name to be chosen for the club. 
It was suggested that “Allegheny County” 
would not be general enough; that members 
should be solicited from all over Pennsyl- 
vania. But with sound foresight, it was 
pointed out that as the organization grows, 
other counties would want their own clubs. 
Eventually, these county groups might want 
to form a federation of blind sportsmen, 


similar to that now operated by over a thou- 
sand sportsmen’s clubs in the state. 


Jack Carey, past president of the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League, represented that 
association at the organization meeting. Mr. 
Carey assured the group that hundreds of 
sportsmen in Allegheny County and through- 
out the state were waiting and anxious to 
serve as companions for blind sportsmen who 
want to enlarge their activities by getting 
out of doors regularly. 


“The blind have been socially dead,’ de- 
clared Vice President Sobel. “We have all 
wanted the help of sighted people in getting 
out of doors, but we have not wanted to 
be a burden. At the same time, it is ap- 
parent that many sportsmen have been will- 
ing all along to help, but they have been 
hesitant in approaching us for fear we 
would be offended. Now, at last, we under- 
stand each other,” he added. 


An invitation was extended by President 
Phillips to all blind adults to join the new 
club. It was voted to retain as official 
headquarters the Pennsylvania Association 
for the Blind, 308 South Craig Street, Pitts- 
burgh 8. Persons writing to the secretary 
at that address should enclose a_ self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


The next meeting will be subject to the 
call of the president. At that time, by-laws 
will ke adopted and a board of directors 
elected. An application for incorporation 
will also be filed. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


By STANLEY ORR 








Across 


. Propel with oars 

. Tropical fruit 

. Boast 

. To mature 

. Freezer 

. Plexus 

. Students 

. Baking chamber 

. Popular hunting dog 
. Regal fur 

. Medicinal plants 

. Lubricate 

. Trunk of a plant 

. Cautious 

. Pitch compound 

. Read carefully 

. Correlative of either 
. Small equine 

. Dwell 

. Pedal digit 

. Pronoun 

. Pelted with rocks 

. Employ 

. Bird’s home building 
. Man’s nickname 

. Light brown 

. Art gallery 

. Continuing bet on the 


horses 


. Spice 
. To the sheltered side 
. Sandpaper 


56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
. Salts 


61. 


Bovine farm animals 


Female servant 


Relative 
Trial 


Olden times 





Down 


1. Rodent pests 
2. Monster 


3. Ages in wind and sun 
4. One who eats 


5. Bitter 
6. Golf mound 
7..Irish 
8. Sedative 


9. Abuse verbally 
10. Solar disc 


11. Man’s nickname 


16. Detail unit 
20. Stirred 


22. Sources 
24. Dye 
25. Savor 


27. Uncultured 


28. Hangman’s loop 


29. Caught a ’coon 


31. Fine color caused by age 
32. Black 
36. Pennsylvania’s super- 

highway 


38. Least fresh 


41. Scatters 
42. Dandies 


45. Shower month 


46. Guides 


47. Agreement 


48. Tropical medicinal plant 
49. Edible tubers 
51. Wicked 


52. Tear 
55. Sheep’s cry 








Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE WILD 
TURKEY—from Page 21 


when over 500 turkeys were liberated on the 
range, to 1946, inclusive, there is a definite 
relationship between the birds stocked and 
the annual kill (Figure 1). In addition, when 
the number of birds stocked was reduced 
through 1942 to 1945, inclusive, the annual 
kill dropped. A still higher degree of re- 
lationship exists if one only considers the 
period between 1937 and 1944, when an actual 
tabulated game kill was available. During 
this period, there is a significant statistical 
relationship between the birds stocked and 
the annual kill (r = .76, when n = 8, 
r = .71 for .05 level of significance, Simpson 
and Roe, 1939, p. 226). Furthermore, if the 
year 1939 is not considered, the significant 
statistical relationship is even greater (r = 
88, when n= 7, r = .87 for .01 level of sig- 
nificance, Simpson and Roe, 1939, p. 226). 
The elimination of the 1939 statistics is 
deemed permissable due to the fact that the 
total annual kill from 1934 to 1946, inclusive, 
does not decline in proportion to the drop 
in annual stocking (Figure 1). There is 
an apparent lag of one to two years, when 
the annual kill probably becomes adjusted 
to the actual carrying capacity of the habitat 
for wild turkeys. It also may be added that 
no area in the State has become depleted 
in turkeys, but recently, due to the develop- 
ment of suitable habitat and stocking, the 
wild turkey range increased in northern 
Pennsylvania. Credit sheuld be given to 
the type of birds produced at the Pennsyl- 
vania Wild Turkey Farm at the present 
time. . 


Stocking wild turkeys on occupied range, 
therefore, is an effective and direct means 
of increasing the annual kill. Consequently, 
it must be considered a management prac- 
tice until other means prove more economital 
or effective on a statewide basis. The birds 
should be of the highest type; that is, the 
wildest type of bird that it is possible to rear 
under game farm condtions. 


Although the practice of liberating wild 
turkeys reared at the Pennsylvania Wild 
Turkey Farm has been shown to be a success- 
ful management practice, it is advisable to 
caution sportsmen against club or private 
liberations. Observations on over 50 pri- 
vately purchased turkeys have shown them 
to be complete failures. It is fairly easy for 
a private breeder to produce a bird whose 
color standards resemble those of a_ wild 
turkey; however, the majority of these birds 
are not any wilder than a domesticated 
bronze turkey. Nevertheless, some sports- 
men annually purchase and release such 
birds with high hopes of increasing the local 
population or establishing the species. Sports- 
men interested in stocking birds should con- 
tact their local game protector and refrain 
from private purchases unless the stock’ has 
been approved by capable public officials. 


It should be remembered that the game farm | 


birds are about as wild as it is possible ‘to 
rear birds under game farm conditions. The 
private breeder is usually interested in pro- 
duction figures and not wildness beyond a 
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general conformance to the accepted color 
standards for a wild turkey. 


Habitat Control 


Intensive habitat control for wild turkey 
management has not been and probably will 
not be practiced on a large scale in Penn- 
sylvania as the wild turkey is considered 
a by-product of the forest. The wild turkey 
will have to accept the available habitat 
governed by lumbering operations; conse- 
quently, the statewide wild turkey popula- 
tion will constantly fluctuate with changes in 
the habitat. Certain habitat improvements 
to the mast producers, such as controlled 
cuttings, release cuttings, clearings, and the 
planting of food plots have been made on 
State Game Lands; but such operations are 
limited on small areas and can hardly be 
expected to reflect any general increase in 
the wild turkey populations. Furthermore, 
ideal wild turkey habitat does not coincide 
with the range requirements of other forest 
game, especially ruffed grouse (Bonasa um- 
bellus subsp.) and the white-tailed deer 
(Odocoileus virginianus subsp.). Therefore, 
any generalized habitat improvement for 
wild turkeys is not likely to materialize; 
however, one must remember that the type 
of habitat governs more than any other factor 
the carrying capacity of the range for a 
game animal. 

The subject of habitat improvement has 
been discussed in detail by Kozicky (1947, 
p. 172); however, a brief summary of the 
important points are presented as possible 
management steps on limited areas. 

The size of the area for an effective man- 
agement program is important. The area 
should be at least 10,000 to 15,000 acres in 
size. At least this much acreage is needed 
due to the extensive ranging of the wild 
turkey. As there are not any areas of 10,000 
or more devoted only to the management of 
the wild turkey in the State, turkey popu- 
lations are chiefly determined by existing 
habitats that are managed for their forest 
products or for the mutual benefit of all 
forest game species. 

Cover composition is as important as the 
individual forest cover types that compose 
a range. The area should be from 60 to 80 
per cent in oak forest cover, 10 to 15 percent 
in coniferous growth, and the remaining 
habitat in small (one-half to two acres in 
size), scattered, grassy openings. The timber 
should be middle-aged, that is, in the pole 
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“With the prices guides are getting now, Joe 
feels he’ll get all he can out of his!” 


stage (4 to 12 inches in diameter at 4% 
feet akove the ground). The white oak- 
black oak-red oak forest cover type (S.A-F. 
type number 49) is the most desirabie of all 
forest cover to wild turkeys in Pennsylvania. 
A limited amount of the range (10 to 15 
percent) should be maintained in a sapling 
stage (3 feet in height to 4 inches in diameter 
at 442 feet above the ground) of growth 
as escape cover. However, a_ sanctuary 
refuge may be substituted. Fortunately, the 
required cover conditions are found in vary- 
ing degrees of the optimum throughout the 
wild turkey range. But, the timber in some 
areas is in the mature or standard stage (1 
foot to 2 feet in diameter at 4% feet above 
the ground) and is beyond the optimum 
carrying capacity for wild turkeys. 


Food conditions must meet the require- 
ments of wild turkeys during various seasons 
of the year (Kozicky, 1947, p. 86). Every 
effort should be made to produce acorns 
(Quercus spp.), wild grape (Vitis spp.), 
flowering dogwood (Cornus florida), black 
cherry (Prunus serotina), and other mast 
producers, which are usually suppressed in 
a mature oak stand. Consequently, any 
silvicultural treatment that would benefit 
such important mast producers should ke 
advocated, especially on the known winter 
ranges of wild turkeys. In addition, man- 
agement may provide supplemental food such 
as field corn (Zea mays) or winter wheat- 
red clover (Triticum aestiuum-Trifolium 


Why does a turkey cross the road? Probably to get to better 
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pratense) food plots. The white-tailed deer 
population should be maintained at a reason- 
able level, and grazing should be controlled 
or prohibited on the range to insure a 
good mast crop for turkeys. Excessive deer 
populations have been destructive to certain 
food producers, namely, greenbrier (Smilax 
spp.). 

A running water supply is necessary for 
turkeys. The majority of the Pennsylvania 
wild turkey range has an abundance of 
spring runs. These runs provide water and 
open areas in which wild turkeys feed dur- 
ing periods of deep snows. 


Terrain should be of the type that affords 
natural protection to the birds. Pennsyl- 
vania’s wild turkey range is located in the 
mountainous region. This suitable terrain 
has enabled wild turkeys to withstand the 
hunting pressure in the past. Wild turkeys 
show a decided preference for south facing 
slopes as winter ranges, and very few flocks 
are found wintering on northern exposed 
slopes, probably »due to the longer retention 
of snow and absence of certain mast pro- 
ducers. 


Winter Feeding 


Winter feeding of cultivated grains to wild 
turkeys has been a subject of controversy 
among sportsmen and biologists. However, 
when one considers the habits of the species 
and delves into the history of the wild tur- 
key populations in northern Pennsylvania, 
winter feeding appears to have a definite 
role in wild turkey management in the State. 

Winter feeding is a management step that 
can be conducted on a statewide basis by 
sportsmen and game protectors. In other 
words, it is one of the few things that we 
can do to encourage our wild turkey popula- 
tion. 

In northern Pennsylvania wild turkeys 
have been known to perish in periods of 
deep snow and low temperatures. Dead birds 
that were the apparent victims of malnutri- 
tion have been found by Game Protectors 
Miles Reeder, Leroy Gleason, and Ernest 
Hunsinger after periods of inclement weather. 
The effect of severe weather, such as the 
winter of 1935-1936, is graphically illustrated 
by figure 1 (Note the drop in the wild turkey 
kill in the fall of 1936). In addition the 
present northern range of the wild turkey 
is subject to frequent mast failures, which 


(Continued on Page 30) 


cover or food. 
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Protests Against Abolition of Wild- F 
life Management Division Grow 
Sportsmen and conservationists across the : 
nation are protesting action of the first tir 
session of Congress in wiping out the Forest ing 
Service’s Division of Wildlife Managament co! 
and are urging the reinstatement of appro- ne 
priations for re-establishment of this urgently ste 
needed agency, the Wildlife Management an 
Institute reported recently. Coming at a Z: 
time when more Americans than ever be- 
fore were taking advantage of the recrea- me 
tional opportunities of the national forests, Ar 
the elimination of appropriations, which in 
abolished the wildlife division, was deplor- fol 
ably shortsighted. Wi 
On an appropriation of less than 40 cents tas 
for each of the 4 million people who an+« kn 
nually hunt and fish on the forests, the Di- so} 
vision of Wildlife Management formerly 
supervised the wildlife resources of 170 du 
million acres, including one-third of the 26 
nation’s big game. With their meager an- Ay 
nual budget of $163,000 they quadrupled the to 
number of big-game animals in the short ( 
span of 25 years. By practical administra- De 
tion of the wildlife on the national forests, ve 
they repaid to the taxpayers, in production of 
ey Seeny Oe ay Sees. of recreational and aesthetic values, man; Th 
Under the direction of geography instructor, P. Wallace, of Cranberry High School, ‘ on, J ‘ 
Oil City, these three students helped carry out the conservation theme in connection times the amount they spent. Now, after int 
de aids ia Week. Lei: to right are Marlyn Lafferty, Nancy years of splendid service, the division and wi 
its program have been destroyed. for 
Distribution of Waterfowl Found sce gag of the total U. 5S. wintering The national forests contain more, than cs 
Wintering in United States Other species sought ty juck hunters which 2,300,000 big-game animals. Under man- | wt 
The green-headed mallard—the prize shoot- made up smaller perceniages of the total agement by the division, all species of game tai 
ing of thousands of sportsmen—comprised population were the baluyate or widgeon, increased. Deer rose from a low of 450,000 | ne 
slightly less than a third of the populations scaup, green-winged teal, black duck, red- in 1921 to 2,066,000 in 1947. Hunters last the 
of wild ducks and geese found wintering head, shoveller, and canvas-back, in that year harvested 235,000 deer and 30,000 elk cre 
within the confines of the United States dur- order. from lands supervised by it. Streams and cor 
ing the time the January 1948 waterfowl] in- Least numerous species were the buffle- Jakes, which furnished sport for 3,129,000 ani 
ventory was made, Albert M. Day, Director head, blue-winged teal, ring-necked duck, fchermen_ in 1947, were stocked and im- ing 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, stated re- wood duck, and the golden-eye. == =———_—_proved by its personnel. 
cently. Practically all of the mallards wintering in : : ; sey 
A breakdown of the 1948 inventory has_ the United States were found in the Missis- Economy is one thing; false economy quite lar 
revealed that the pintail was the second  sippi flyway states and west. The mallard another. Funds for this service were not So 
“most numerous” species, accounting for is the dominant bird in that flyway. an expense—they were an investment. of 
” . . scc 
Of course, inconspicuous clothing should be worn. <A _ white 
SUMMER WING SHOOTING—from Page 18 shirt is hard to hide, and no crows will venture into range if they me 
recoil from 334, 1% shells becomes painful after the amount of iets ahaa d be a good one. Buy the best you can find, and - 
shooting that a fellow sometimes gets at crows. I prefer an ounce é f : 4 iinciher’ nek ten: otieations Te 
of 714’s in a 20 gauge. get the advice of some experienced crow ht 
So . . possible. Then, if you can talk him into it, get him to give you TI 
me hunters use a stuffed owl. If you do, put it on a pole in a . : 
: a few lessons in its use. Agree to mow his lawn for a month if 
the open so the crows can see it. There must be cover nearby necessary, but somehow or other persuade him to coach you in 1 
that will hide the shooters, of course. Crow decoys can be used’ calling y P of 
with the owl if desired. Crows have a well developed language, and the different calls da: 
It isn’t necessary to go to that much bother to have a lot of fun have definite meanings. If you just go out and start blowing your | 4&4 
and kill a lot of crows, however. If you have a good call and new call, you are more likely than not to be saying, “Scram! the 
know how to use it, you can drive from one cover to another and Scram! Scram!” than “Come on, boys, here’s an owl.” wil 
get from a couple to half a dozen—sometimes even more—crows If you can’t get an experienced crow hunter to teach you calling, be! 
at each one. The ideal location is a clump of sumac or low alders buy a phonograph record of it and practice until you have mastered she 
that will hide the shooter and still enable him to see. It should the essential ones. There are several good records available, and | 4 
be along the edge of the woods and not far from cultivated fields, you should get the hang of it within a week if you practice a little : 
preferably in an area with a good scattering of corn. while every evening. an 
The crows spend the warm hours of the day in the shade and In the actual shooting, the same shotgun handling that you use | 5° 
feed in the fields during the morning and evening. There ordinarily on upland game and ducks will get you crows. Whenever it is I 
aren’t as many of them in the middle of a large wooded area as possible, such as on a high, passing shot, I prefer to swing with Mi 
there are along the edges. the target. Much of the time, however, they will be .dodging | *)! 
A clear, still day is by far the best. On a bright day the sun through the trees, and then a snap shot usually is necessary. of 
makes black shadows that conceal the hunters from the crows. On Actually, in the course of a day’s shooting, you will have all kinds yor 
a dull day there are no shadows and it is harder to hide so you of shots at all angles and it will require everything you know— I 
won't be seen. In addition, the acoustics seem to be better on a and then some—to hit them all. tau 
clear day. Possibly the crows don’t feel like moving on a hot, If you haven’t tried crow shooting, I suggest that you take it up. to 
muggy day, but, at any rate, they always seem to respond to the- Give. it a whirl once, and the only thing you'll regret is that you ret 
call better when the sun is bright. didn’t start years before. . 
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Fish and Wildlife Service Annual 
Report 


“The critical world food situation has con- 
tinued to emphasize the necessity of explor- 
ing fully the potential productiveness of our 
commercial fisheries and of developing 
neglected resources,” Director Albert M. Day 
stated in the Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
annual report to Secretary of the Interior 
J. A. Krug which was made public recently. 

Director Day asserted that perhaps the 
most significant post-war trend of the 
American fisheries is the expansion of the 
industry westward into regions of the Pacific 
formerly exploited by Japan. “The Fish and 
Wildlife Service,” he said, “has taken advan- 
tage of every opportunity to add to existing 
knowledge of tunas—the most valuable re- 
source of that region.” 

The output from Federal fish hatcheries 
during calendar year 1946 totaled 4,661,303,- 
260, fry, and fingerlings or larger fishes. 
Approximately 11,760,000 fish were furnished 
to stock farm ponds throughout the country. 

On the wildlife phase of the report, Mr. 
Day stated that waterfowl management in- 
vestigations of 1947 show that the conditions 
of our waterfowl resourse is still serious. 
The decline which began in 1945 continued 
into 1947 at an alarming pace. Decreases in 
wintering ducks and geese were chalked up 
for all flyways except the Central. Mallards, 
widgeons, black ducks, blue-winged teal, 
wood ducks and ruddies showed declines 
while increases were recorded for the pin- 


States during the winter, were explored. 





Boas e 
Photo Courtesy Beaver Valley Times. 


When a man bites a dog, that’s news, but when a cat brings home a nest of cotton- 
tail rabbits to raise, that is unusual. On May 12, “Tabby,” a cat belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. James Rubino, Beaver, brought in a nest of seven rabbits, their eyes still closed, 
to replace a litter of kittens that had been taken away from her. 
keeping the litter alive until May 16, perhaps because the little bunnies just couldn’t 
stand the foster mother’s milk. 


She succeeded in 


ally in areas near the Gulf of Mexico. Dur- 


tail, shoveller, green-winged teal and ring- 
neck. All of the geese with the exception of 
the blue and white-fronted species also de- 
creased during the year. The status of wood- 
cock is satisfactory. Both bandtailed pigeons 
and white-winged doves are apparently hold- 
ing their own, except in a few local areas. 

Two biologists made a reconnaissance of 
several of the remote Canadian-Arctic is- 
lands in cooperation with the U. S. Navy. 
Some of the northernmost breeding grounds 
of our migratory birds, including eiders, 
scoters, old-squaw ducks, brant, several 
sandpipers, lapland longspurs, snow buntings, 
and horned larks, which visit the United 


Nine Cooperative Wildlife Research Units, 
financed by State game departments, land- 
grant colleges, the Wildlife Management 
Institute, and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
operated research and training programs at 
full capacity in Iowa, Maine, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah and Vir- 
ginia. The Alabama unit was inactive be- 
cause of shortage of personnel. 

The number of Federal wildlife refuges at 
the end of the fiscal year 1947 was 291. 
During the last five years the major emphasis 
in the Service’s wildlife refuge program has 
been on the acquisition of wintering refuges 
for waterfowl along both coasts, and especi- 


ing that period 11 new refuges have been 
acquired in California, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina, and Florida. 


The Service was able last year to do a 
bigger job of controlling predatory animals 
and injurious rodents in the face of higher 
costs than ever before in its history by the 
use of new and unusually effective methods 
involving the expanded use of airplanes, 
coyote getters, and such new rodenticides 
as “1080.” Expenditures were at the rate of 
$1 of Federal funds for every $2.57 spent by 
the agencies and individuals benefitting from 
the work. 








THE GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTER—from Page 18 


The gunner can go afield with the Shorthair and find him capable 
of handling grouse in the woodlands, and during the course of the 
day’s hunt, he may cover adjoining fields where ringnecks and 
quail may be found and the dog will adapt himself immediately to 
the different game. If his master likes to shoot rabbits, his dog 
will point them and be none the worse off when they are shot 
before him. While hunting along marshes, the gunner is safe in 
shooting ducks as they fly over the ponds because the Shorthair 
will go for them and bring them back. 

This fine dog is “at home” hunting alongside pointers and setters, 
and his trailing ability enables him to run with a regular pack of 
hounds. He really is quite a package of all-purpose gun dog. 

If you would like to own one of these dogs, contact the club at 
Minneapolis and they will furnish you the names of kennels where 
a pup may be purchased. Get a puppy from two to six months 
of age and if at all possible, train him yourself to hunt the game 
you like best, the way you want it done. 

Housebreaking, responding to call, and good manners should be 
taught him at a very early age. At six months, he can be taught 
to lie down, sit, heel and stop at command. His education in 
retrieving, pointing and backing should follow rapidly because the 
Shorthair develops early and one of his most desirable character- 
istics is that he is eagef to do his master’s will just as early as 


he can understand his wishes. His field training is somewhat like 
the training of other pointing breeds. The difference chiefly is you 
start him earlier and use less force. Always be very careful to 
acquaint him with firearms and avoid the dangers of gunshyness. 

Training for water retrieving may be done as any other of the 
water retrieving breeds. Just be sure to start his water work 
early and never forget to praise his efforts. He is a sensitive animal 
and possesses so much intelligence he must be shown his work 
is appreciated. 

At twelve months of age, the Shorthair can be a finished per- 
former if he has been trained well. This early maturity gives the 
gunner one or two extra seasons of field enjoyment. 

If you become interested in the Shorthairs, be sure to read up on 
the field trials for these close workers and train your deg to 
participate in these worthwhile events. You will find year-round 
enjoyment of your dog’s superb work. 

* * * * * 

The summer months are difficult for your dog, so be certain his 
diet is correct, kennels clean, fresh water twice daily and plenty 
of spraying and cedar bedding to discourage insect pests. Re- 
bember also, that he greatly needs a little exercise each day. A 
little extra care this summer will pay great dividends when the 
frosts come. 
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Tae principle on which a tray feeder operates is based on the activity of squirrels, 


which find a feeder very quickly in a new location. 


When the squirrels are feeding, 


they cut the corn from the cob and some of the kernels fall to the ground for other 


wild creatures. 


further stresses the importance of an ade- 
quate and efficient winter feeding system in 
these counties. 

Wild turkeys can be successfully fed in 
large numbers during the winter at a reason- 
able expense. An experienced individual can 
concentrate the wild turkey population from 
a radius of one to two miles at a single 
feeder. Deer, grouse, and squirrels are too 
numerous to be artifically fed inxepensively, 
and their management should not necessitate 
supplemental feed. However, these species 
do benefit to a limited extent in the process 
of feeding wild turkeys. 

Various methods of feeding turkeys were 
studied during the winters of 1941-1942, 1942- 
1943, and 1946-1947. Some sportsmen feed 
turkeys by scattering grain on the ground, 
by placing corn ears on low bushes, or by 
putting grain under low shelters. The best 
method for feeding turkeys, however, proved 
to be the wire basket or tray method. Corn 
scattered on the ground is not efficient as it 
is quickly covered by snows and is not avail- 
able when the turkeys need it. The placing 
of corn ears on low bushes is a poor method 
as the deer quickly consume the feed in- 
tended for wild turkeys. 

The wire basket and tray feeder methods, 
both of which have been described by Conk- 
lin and Morton (1941, p. 11), proved to be 
the most efficient. These feeders are very 
simple in construction and easily built. The 
size of the baskets or trays varies with the 
amount of corn that one may desire to put 
in them. A strip of chicken wire four feet 
long and three feet wide can be made into 
a basket to hold approximately 35 pounds 
of ear corn, which usually is a week’s supply. 
One-inch mesh chicken wire is the best type. 
Larger mesh wire permits the squirrels to 
take ears of partly shelled corn to their dens. 
The size of the basket may be increased so 


that it holds a bushel of corn or more. The 
wire in the basket is useful for about three 
years, and the materials used in construction 
are not expensive. 

In the northern Pennsylvania counties 
crib feeders built to hold about 50 bushels of 
corn are used. The basket or tray type of 
feeder has not been successful in northern 
Pennsylvania due to bear damage, and the 
fact that they do not hold enough corn. 
Many of the winter ranges of wild turkeys 
are located in isolated areas, and it is not 
possible during periods of deep snows to 
replenish the corn supply in them. 

The principle on which a wire basket, 
tray, or crib feeder operates is based ‘on the 
activity of squirrels, which find a feeder 
very quickly in a new location. When the 
squirrels are feeding, they cut the corn from 
the cob and some of the kernels fall to the 
ground. If squirrels are not present in the 
area as on rare occasions may be the case, 
the feeder may be lowered so as to be within 
the reach of the turkeys; and it may be 
advisable to use chicken wire with a two- 
inch mesh in making the feeder. The neces- 
sity of placing the basket or tray feeder high 
in a tree is to avoid deer damage and io 
prevent the feeder from being covered by 
snow. 

The feed necessary to maintain a wire 
basket feeder averaged 35 pounds of ear field 
corn a week during the winter of 1942-1943. 
If the feeder is kept in operation from the 
middle of December to the first of April and 
corn can be purchased for two dollars a 
bushel (70 pounds), and expense of about 
fourteen dollars for the three and one-half 
month period is involved. A careful check 
on the animals that attended one feeder dur- 
ing the winter months of 1942-1943 showed 
eight wild turkeys, twelve gray squirrels, two 
grouse, three whitetail deer, three red 





squirrels, one opossum and numerous song- 
birds. The turkeys and the squirrels at- 
tended the feeder nearly every day. 

The cost of maintaining a feeding station 
is much less than the expense involved in 
a food patch. Moreover, the winter range 
of wild turkeys may be in an area that is 
not suited for growing a food plot. 

When starting a feeding station, the birds 
are first located on their winter range (after 
the close of the turkey hunting season), 
The feeder is then established in a suitable 
location, and corn trails are laid out in 
different directions from the feeder. Old 
logging roads are especially favorable for 
trails. Trails may be a mile or more in 
length, as birds have been baited into an 
area from a distance of two miles. When the 
birds start to utilize a feeder the trails are 
discontinued. Wild turkeys have an uncanny 
ability to remember the location of a feeder 
from year to year. When natural food is 
abundant, turkeys may refuse artificial feed 
for an entire winter and return the following 
winter when natural food is scarce. No 
tendency has been observed of turkeys be- 
coming dependent on artificial feed. They 
use artificial food to supplement natural 
food. 

The location of a feeder is an important 
factor. Some points that should be taken 
into consideration follows: (1) The presence 
of cover in the form of coniferous prowth, 
(2) water source, such as spring runs which 
supply open areas where grit and natural 
food may be obtained during periods of deep 
snows, (3) the location of the feeder on a 
known winter range of wild turkeys, (4) 
open understory in the area surrounding 
the feeder which provides a full view of 
anything approaching the feeder, (5) escape 
facilities, that is, openings in the tree canopy 
that would allow the birds to take wing if 
necessary, and (6) little disturbance by mian. 
The number of feeders in an area depends 
on the ability of individuals doing the feed- 
ing in attracting the turkeys to a single 
feeder. The longer a feeder is in operation, 
the easier it is to attract a larger number 
of turkeys. 

Emergency airplane feeding by local 
sportsmen in cooperation with the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission has been success- 
fully conducted in the northern wild turkey 
range, especially in isolated areas. The birds 
are spotted from the airplane or by sports- 
men on snowshoes and the corn is dropped 
from the plane. However, this method, 1s 
relatively expensive on a_ statewide basis 
and is not as. efficient as established feeders. 

In twenty years of winter feeding, in- 
volving hundreds of birds, no evidence of 
predation on wild turkeys at a feeder has 
been recorded. The possible transmission of 
diseases presents another problem. With 
such known protozoan diseases as blackhead 
(Histomonas meleagridis) and coccidiosis 
(Eimeria spp.) present in wild turkeys, it 
may be advisable to shift the location of 
feeders about 50 to 100 feet once or twice 
during the winter season. - 

Contrary to popular opinion, turkeys show 
a decided increase in feeding activity in 
March and April. Turkeys come to feeders 
more regularly and feed for longer periods 
of time. Hens feed more than the gobblers 
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during these months. The increase in de- 
pendency on supplemental feed comes at a 
time when natural food is scarce. Observa- 
tions show that the turkeys seek supple- 
mental food during the late winter when 
natural food is scarce regardless of snow con- 
ditions. 

Winter feeding has a definite part in our 
wild turkey management plan in Pennsyl- 
vania. The greatest need is for sportsmen 
to utilize the wire basket, tray, or corn 
crib method of feeding at established feeders 
with ear field-corn in order to obtain the 
most efficient use of an expensive agricul- 
tural product. In addition, winter feeding 
should be extended through March and 
April. 

Predator Control 

Predator control is a subject of varied 
opinions, based mostly on casual observa- 
tions or biased thinking. Data involving 
predation during the nesting season of wild 
turkeys are still needed; however, indications 
from limited field evidence are that man is 
the greatest cause of nesting failure (Mosby 
and Handley, 1943, p. 124 and Kozicky, 1947, 
p. 180). No evidence of any serious preda- 
tion in the wild has been observed in the 
late summer, fall, winter, or early spring. 
Predator control, when necessary, is usualiy 
a local problem where birds are under an in- 
tensive management program. 

Pennsylvania does not have any specified 
predator control policies primarily to benefit 
wild turkeys. Bounties are placed on ithe 
red fox (Vulpes fulva), gray fox (Urocyon 
cinereoargentus  cinereoargentus), weasel 
(Mustela spp.), the goshawk (Accipiter gen- 
tilis stricapillus), and the great horned owl 
(Bubo virginianus virginianus) for the pro- 
tection of other game animals. 

Wild turkeys in propagating areas have 
suffered loss mainly from the raccoon 
(Procyon lotor lotor), which is destructive 
to both wing-clipped hens and eggs. Crows 
(Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos) 
are considered to be the second most de- 
structive predator on wild turkeys in these 
areas. They are especially harmful in the 
early spring before sufficient natural cover 
has .grown to protect the eggs in the nests. 
Other animals that have been destructive to 


wild turkeys and their eggs in propagating. 


areas are the opossum, great horned owl, 
eastern redtailed hawk (Buteo jamaicensis 
borcealis), weasel, mink (Mustela vison 
mink), black snake (Coluber constrictor con- 





“Let’s let him be for awhile. You remember 
he said he was coming along just to get some 
exercise.” 
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Photo by Rollin Heffelfinger. 


Hunting together ever since they were boys, this group of successful nimrods found 
full bags of game in East Donegal Township on the first day of the 1947 small game 


season. Left to right: 


Eddie Hershey, Elizabethtown; 


Miles Trostle, Elizabethtown; 


John L. Nailor, Harrisburg; and Stanley, Hollinger and B. S. Hollinger of Highspire. 


strictor), rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus hor- 
ridus), and the eastern skunk (Mephitis 
nigra). 


Evaluation of Range and Turkey 

The range of the wild turkey originally 
described by Latham (1939) has changed 
considerably in recent years (Figure 2). 
The most spectacular change has been a 
northern extension in wild turkey range. 
Some of the probable reasons for this north- 
ern expansion are as follows: (1) The pitch 
pine-oak forest types found intergraded with 
the northern hardwoods have emerged from 
the sapling to a pole stage to provide suitable 
wild turkey range. (2) The establishment 
of propagation areas for stocking purposes 
has played an important role. (3) Winter 
feeding programs have been conducted by 
sportsmen and game protectors. (4) The 
range is extremely rugged and is composed 
of extensive forest areas, which supply the 
birds with natural protection against ex- 
cessive hunting pressure. 

As another management factor, a constant 
inventory should be made of all potential 
and occupied wild turkey range in Pennsyl- 
vania and suitable or overshot habitats 
should be stocked. Furthermore, we can 
expect fluctuations in wild turkey popula- 
tions on occupied habitats due mainly to 
variations in carrying capacity of the range 
for wild turkeys. 

In addition, an annual check of trends in 
the wild turkey populations on a county 
basis should be made in the State to facili- 
tate management. This does not mean any 
elaborate census technique of exact num- 
bers but rather a representative sample area 
of 15 to 20 thousand acres in a county 
(Kozicky, 1947, p. 198). Data obtained from 
such censuses could be applied in establish- 
ing open and closed hunting seasons for 
various counties and in forecasting wild tur- 
key population trends. The estimated fall 
kill is useful to a limited extent in showing 
the statewide fluctuation in turkey popula- 
tion but does not consider the individual 
county, which is one of our management 
units for hunting regulations. 


Pheasant Study Area Open on 
Pelee Island 


Reaction of pheasant populations under 
varying conditions is being studied in the 
cooperative Pelee Island, Lake Erie, pheas- 
ant demonstration project, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute advised today. The Ca- 
nadian island, 10,000 acres in size, lies 15 
miles from both the Ontario and Ohio shores 
in the western part of the lake. 

Pheasants first were introduced on the 
island in 1927, and within a few years in- 
creased to a reputed 100,000 birds. The 
ringneck population became so dense that 
farmers looked upon them as pests and 
sought to control their numbers by break- 
ing up nests wherever they were found. 
Since the increase of the pheasant popula- 
tion, an annual 2-day season has been per- 
mitted and approximately 10,000 birds have 
been harvested each year. In spite of this, 
the population density seldom has fallen be- 
low one bird per acre. 

The purpose of the project is to study the 
fluctuations in pheasant numbers and to de- 
termine the factors that have contributed 
to such a high density. Pelee is one of the 
few places where accurate population studies 
can be made. It is isolated completely, and 
an accurate count can be made of all birds 
taken on the island. There are no mam- 
malian predators other than dogs, cats, and 
rats, and losses from these are presumably 
a constant factor. A large scale banding 
program already is in progress, and this 
will be followed in the spring by nesting and 
brood studies. 

Funds, facilities, services, and equipment 
are being furnished by the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute and the other cooperators. 

Leader of the project is Allen W. Stokes, 
Department of Wildlife Management, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Acting in an advisory 
capacity are: Dr. C. H. D. Clarke, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ontario; 
Professor Aldo Leopold, Department of Wild- 
life Management, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; and Dr. Irven O. Buss, Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, Madison. 
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Game Law Violations 
Settled During the Month of April, 1948 


RESIDENTS 


Amalong, Roy, R. D. No. 1, Indiana, Training dogs in closed season 
— William J., R. D. No. 3, Pottstown, Dog chasing game 


season 
Aomie, Saat, R. D. No. 1, Hatfield, Dog chasing game in closed 
EEE ay er ee eee er eee TNT eT 
Bakas, Ronald V., 638 S. Main St., DuBois, Killing a protected 
m... NN 8 i eg. palcaw pe wee 405.0 
er, 


pe John A., R. D. No. 2, Everett, Falsifying date on bounty 


Berger, Frank S., R. D. No. 1, Pine Grove, Raising, selling or other- 

wise disposing of game (pheasants) without propagation permit 
Blaisure, John J., Montrose, Falsifying date on bounty claim ... 
ae rae L., R. D. No. 1, Tyrone, Falsifying date on bounty 


CRM SHS SeR HEHE SESE EEeEDeSeeeeeee, Serre eee eee ee eee ee 


Brand, Daniel H., R. D. No. 1, Smith Ferry, Falsifying dates on 
bounty claims 
Braskie, Frank J., R. D. No. 1, Humbolt, Making false bounty claim 
Briggs, Richard A., R. D. No. 2, Leechburg, Failure to display 
a oe Sons pace pen epeese 
Brown, Albert H., Quentin, Allowing dog to chase and kill rabbits 
a se ERE ee asin can 
Burkholder, Harry, Box 386, Hibbs, Allowing dog to chase small 
Re ns ee I URGE nod. nw cree cccecccsgecsevess 
Calabrisi, Bruno, 575 Baldridge Ave., North Braddock, Killing two 
ee se ne bbipee dadieSisbeceu 
Casler, Gerald W., 905 E. Pennsylvania Ave., Warren, Dumping 
garbage and refuse in State Game Lands ...............--..:- 
— Joe M., R. D. No. 1, Canton, Falsifying date on bounty 


Corman, Clair C., R. D. No. 1, Howard, Making false bounty claim 
Craighead, John E., 405 W. Berkeley St., Uniontown, Possessing 
loaded rifie in vehicle standing along highway ................ 


Crayton, Darrell W., R. D. No. 1, Lemont Fu = 
eastelt bien rnace, Killing a pro 


DeGraw, Stewart J.; R. D. No. 3, Dallas, Making false bounty claim 
Delinger, Clifford, Gordonville, Killing fawn deer in closed season 


— Nicholas, R. D. No. 1, Nesquehoning, Making false bounty 


Dippre, Oscar J., Bushkill, Falsifying date on bount lai 
Dise, Hastings C., R. D ‘Gel Pm 


-. No. 1, Schwenksville, Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing on highway ...................ceeeeee: 
Durbin, Carl A., 616 Trump Ave., Connellsville, Training dogs in 
ee aa bi bil 
Fiskus, Frank C., R. D. No. 1, Apollo, Training dogs in clos 
NE egg ee er aerate ems 2 Sa a tenes neve soko ss 0c acne ss ec ceeees- 
olden, p . R. D. No. 1, Sheridan, Allowing d to pursu 
and kill rabbit in closed season ............. °, - : = sates " yee 4 
Freas, John H., 407 Woodlawn Ave., Punxsutawney, Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................... 
Gardner, William A., Lopez, Aiding and assisting in attempt to 
defraud Cemmonwealth through collection of bount 
Garris, James A., R. D. No. 1, Laceyville, Falsifying date on 
I rg oe nn 


— Bernard E., Conoquenessing, Dog chasing deer in closed 


Geist, Raymond E., Loyalton, Falsifying date on bounty claim .. 
Graybeal, Creed K., R. D. No. 1, Highrock, Falsifying date on 
Sg Ae la rl Slee OE aS ua dl i aia 
Hacker, Boyd M., Broomall, Selling game (raccoon) without propa- 
ee © Ly ee ne er > Pee ee eee 
arpel, ward H., 235 Penn Ave., Sinking Spring, Hunting with- 
out resident license Ti eI ay ae : Seah ews 
Harris, James, Brownfield, Making false bounty claim ........... 
Hause, Berlyn G., R. D. No. 2, Fredonia, Killing ringneck pheasant 
Se I I an koe. £0. to Subs shes oes Sacos Cechacctcssese® 
Harvey, James H., R. D. No. 1, Grindstone, Dogs chasing small 
Ie cement ones 
Hastings, John F., Cadis, Making false bounty claim ............ 
Hess, William W., Conyngham, Possessing loaded rifie in vehicle 
Nee en ce ehanes serene cvaee 
— George B., Susquehanna, Falsifying date on bounty 
ae - 


DE 25560 0s 900) pnd erhude ag tPhb thee bbs tb bho wee 66000 000089420000 


— Harry T., R. D. No. 3, Tyrone, Falsifying date on bounty 
ERs ot eaeb ene we CEE tesa akn DES pbeSi de ob babs ebb eels ccs 


Ivey, Fred L., R. D. No. 1, Export, Dog chasing deer in closed 
AE RIR?S § 2 > SELL, sr EY so gia eee 
Jordan, Walter E., Jr., 1513 Sheffield Lane, Philadelphia, Possess- 
ing loaded rifie in vehicle in motion on highway .............. 
Kiefer, Frederick A., R. D. No. 2, Berwick, Depositing rubbish on 
ce RR Seon BR eee eee 
King, William T., 7 Weston St., Towanda, Falsifying dates on 
Selon oe Oe oe tae oe ees bU hie sé do o'4 56S 0k 5606 6s 
= Franklin, R. D. No. 2, Lebanon, Possessing protected bird 
GE EE er ne er re ee are 
Kloster, Joseph A., Feasterville, Hunting without resident license 
~~ Paul P., R. D. No. 5, Butler, Falsifying date on bounty 
claim 
Lonergan, Melvin S., R. D. No. 3, Hamburg, Falsifying date on 
I I, a A ee ena. oop tee vaeheeee bees 
Luft, Archie V., R. D. No. 1, Boyertown, Making false bounty claim 
Meese, David, Barnesboro, Possessing loaded rifie in vehicle in 
IT a oo cause Seba ds ae owes os co cnns deeds ccecsece 
Majaika, Albert, Fleetville, Falsifying dates on bounty claims .. 
Maletta, William, 691 N. Washington St., Wilkes-Barre, Making 
false statement to secure hunting license .................... 
McGinnis, Charles, Creekside, Killing a protected bird 
McCoy, Herbert F., 252 Hull St., 
small game in closed season 


Sinking Spring, Dogs chasing 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


25.00 
10.00 


10.00 


20.00 
19.00 


20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
200.00 
25.00 


10.00 
25.00 


10.00 
10.00 
100.00 
25.00 


10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 


30.00 
10.00 


10.00 
25.00 


20.00 
100.00 


25.00 


10.00 
25.00 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 


10.00 
20.00 


10.00 


10.00 
25.00 


25.00 
20.00 


20.00 
10.00 


10.00 


McDonald, Peter J.. Marienville, Setting traps closer than 25 feet 
from established beaver Gam ...........cccccesececsccccsescens ee 
Michalsky, Anthony S., Box 179, New Salem, Training dogs in 
SARE PPE PTT LT TTC ee PP PETE errr ore rere 
Miller, Edward, Gastonville, Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
Se CN MRR acces cece teen e¥ ss sOacsevcetaveesesewesvese 
Miller, Edward L., Shanksville, Falsifying date on bounty claim 
Miller, Floyd H., Huntingdon, Falsifying date on bounty claim .. 
es. George D., R. D. No. 2, Quarryville, Making false bounty 
RTEE CE SIES 6's  d.0e-i 6) Sivbhion's 0504 cdhGWS 04 cs #8 NSaS CAA SPER ASEH COLE 
Mitchell, Joseph D., Milroy, Falsifying date on bounty claim ... 
Moyer, Charles L., 824 E. High St., Ebensburg, Hunting wood- 
chucks between 5 p. m. and 7 a. m. ........ ate a alk Ub wins waicis owe 
Nahikian, Frank N., Jr., 2108 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Possessing 
loaded shotgun in vehicle standing on highway 
Nagle, Samuel H., Mt. Holly Springs, Killing wild turkey in 
nT. < 6s ad sce geenet bOe kG eb 0h peso 64ub E04 Chine ene cei 4e5-e 
Obyle, Ralph J.,.R. D. No. 1, Lenhartsville, Falsifying date on 
TS. : o0.46 weld Gases GATS bee a eers & 6 ER SEANS AREAS AENS A ESOS DS 
O’Connor, Thomas P., Matamoras, Falsifying date on bounty claim 
Overdorf, Richard C., 990 S. Hills Blvd., Pottstown, Dogs chasing 
small game in closed season 
Packe, John W., R. D. No. 1, 
nS ee ee Or ee re Pee roe eee 
Patishnock, Mike, Clarence, Making false bounty claims ........ 
Pearce, William C., R. D. No. 1, Indiana, Training dog in closed 
ASO 


New Stanton, Falsifying date on 


OS, OE ND ood 50 620s bs web o's Seas av OL Meee paeas 09 <8 
—— Calvin F., R. D. No. 2, Muncy Valley, Making false bounty 
ee a ae Rt raion wre aka miele okie Siaal ¢ 
Reese, Paul, R. D. No. 3, Shippensburg, Making false bounty claim 
Riee, Wilson A., Liberty, Falsifying date on bounty claim 
Rouser, Harry M., R. D. No. 
en 3c. 5. ee bans REGAL WEDS MSs pa S50 bn Pes b's us SA bas OE Shp ss 
Rubrecht, Harold H., 906 S. Hills Blvd., Pottstown, Dogs chasing 
ne 1h COO MOE. . cic anne ames 600d paces edhe sasemesed 
Scarborough, Jack L., R. D. No. 3, Williamsport, Falsifying date 
on bounty claim 
Seiler, Harry L., Jr., R. D. No. 3, Pottstown, Dogs chasing small 
OD ss 500 oboe i.0 5 bib.0bb.6 60 '.0005 0 b.0-5'pe b05e5 se tsee 
Shaffer, Charles B., R. D. No. 1, Collegeville, Falsifying date on 
I I 5 6 dns bo cenbu canes ousewe sm eens 5 Sues twin oes 6 es 6 oe 
Skibinski, Leo D., R. D. No. 6, Erie, Setting steel trap closer than 
Be EE PUD goss vewken Ss cb edaipwass Pasar dene aN New on gees cons 
Smith, Fred, Falls Creek, Making false bounty claim ............ 
Smith, Forrest, R. D. No. 6, Erie, Failure to visit (2) traps within 
a RT Waa, . sab ck hd oh ieee hese Vorb aw ye kt twats caeoes bre 
Smith, Wilson I., R. D. No. 2, Martinsburg, Falsifying date on 
ES o.oo ud oa te RSR SAYS RASS 5 SOC ONL S CR TER SENHA SS Oe 
Southman, Ralph F., R. D. No. 1, Jonestown, Possessing deer (fe- 
eee ee PRR POT rr eee ree 
Spencer, Glenn H., R. D. No. 1, Dallas, Making false bounty claim 
Sperry, Earnest L., R. D. No. 1, Muncy, Hunting party killing 
ee Sarr re ree eee 
Stempel, William T., White Haven, Removing shrubs from State 
SL, . Rete c See PRUNES eh bee > bas op heeee meets 
Swartzlander, Edwin C., R. D. No. 2, Slippery Rock, Falsifying 
rs rr ry MOR"... Dak sd snl + Wass ows 06504955 000.00 oS 0 cat 
Swenda, Joseph J., 452 Muir Ave., Hazleton, Making false bounty 
SD . on dna ses vilbudos¢ SAMUeh Oe so kSR be Cals Le cae Rad 0 6Ks-TC VR OPK E EDS 
Swerden, John C., White Haven, Removing shrubs from State 
CN et et Re oe Ee ae eee Tes eer rey eee eee. 
Taylor, John J., 100 State St., McKees Rocks, Selling two rac- 
coons without propagating permit ............. cece e cece eenees 
Temple, Herman H., R. D. No. 1, Milton, Assisting in attempt to 
defraud Commonwealth through false bounty claim .......... 
Terlesky, Alvin J., 947 Hazel Ave., Ambridge, Hunting without 
CN Sin 5c cba 6 CASE RSEN GAB EA RGD US URS 0 b0 Cabs Vek Se Ks 
Timblin, Murl R., 2 Chamberlain Ave., Bradford, Making false 
bounty claim 
Trowbridge, Charles W., Philips St., Baden, Attempting to kill 
SOOO BOOP 2 DD GORI iio scans 6 60 c oo gees 00 06 sec nksebereweres 
Uberti, Angelo, Force, Killing doe deer in closed season .......... 
Uberti, John J., Force, Killing doe deer in closed season ........ 
Ulrich, Robert S., 902 N. 6th St., Lebanon, Allowing dog to pursue 
See Orb  GROMOT DORIOE o noc cc ccc cchece ces ccsccvecvarecsceceseese 
Watkins, John W., Ernest, Dog chasing game in closed season .. 
Walker, Eugene J., Beaver, Fishing in State Game Refuge 
Weaver, Edward G., R. D. 
bounty claim ......... cece e eee c cece eseeees esse cesecssececcoos 
White, Paul A., Great Bend, Dog chasing deer in closed season .. 
Williams, Thomas F., 39 Myrick St., Edwardsville, Hunting with- 
CARE DURES -TIGUIID boca csc c bee seseeese cngnesdccdisesedeceires 
Wolfe, Charles A., Box 64, Schenley, Possessing ringneck pheasant 
in closed season 
Wolfe, Harry B., Box 72, Schenley, Possessing ringneck pheasant 
re FL Te eT 
Wolfe, Walter L., R. D. No. 1, Vandergrift, Training dogs in closed 
NOT ko carl ak a0 eo o 4-0 sale ose SCR Geka ELE SES # Oe SEE Ve 4 ON eK ee 9S 
Wolgemuth, Joseph C., R. D. No. 2, Elizabethtown, Taking musk- 
rat im ClOS€G SEASON ......... cece eee e eens eee e ene tee tee tsceees . 
Woodhouse, Francis B., R. D. No.1, Morris, Falsifying date on 
Woumty Clam. 2.22... ccccccccccccccccccnccccveresersecsssccccsoces 
Yenter, John C., 1052 Pennsylvania Ave., Tyrone, Shooting within 
150 yards of occupied building .............. eee eee cece eeeerenees 
Yocum, George A., R. D. No. 1, Pottstown, Dogs chasing game in 
closed season 


1, Schellsburg, Falsifying date on 


No. 1, Trucksville, Falsifying date on 


Peewee eee eee eet ee see eH HEHE eeeeeHeeHeeeEeeeEEEeE® 


NON-RESIDENTS 


Canellos, George N., New York, N. Y., Killing wild turkey in 
closed season and hunting without non-resident license ...... 
Cupp, Marshall, R. D. No. 1, Clifton Mills, West Virginia, Falsify- 
ing date on bounty claim ...........+-seeeeees poste cescccseceres 
Mimm, Charles E., Rising Sun, Maryland, Making false bounty 
CR 35 awae oes» idk Shab h hOMos 6054s BEATE Ss tah Sob GSTs caN a nieS 
Plank, Emil A., Mountainside, N. J., Assisting to conceal wild 
turkey illegally Killed. ..........cceccccscccecserccresrservesencs 
Underderben, Clifford L., Little Genesee, N. Y., Hunting with- 
out non-resident license 
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sy THE LIFE OF ARCHIE HUNTER By CARROLL 
































TARE YOU GOING Y NO! MY Boss WHY DON'T \ HEY, THATS AN UH, Boss, MY GUN HEY ?TLL 
‘TO THE CLUB'S IS PRETTY YOU INVITE }) IDEA! MAYBETI CLUB IS HOLDING SAY... 
 TRAPSHOOT, / GROUCHY LATELY |] HIM TO CAN MAKE IT A TRAPSHOOT THIS WHAT 

50.0 || ARCHIE? SOILL HAFTA Go? f AFTER ALL? AFTERNOON...WOULD { TIME’ 

10.00 WORK? YOU LIKE T= 
_ ane nN 

10.00 ES eran \ : 

10.00 ee A 

10.00 ‘weg ee % 

25.00 eee Sept, 0 

10.0 ~~ S> bata doe Bus\ 

15.00 =| STOP ep 

10.00 

25.00 | 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 -~ eat . 

10.00 Fis Piegpe = ° vay - 

30.00 pate ~ — 















































25.00 
50.00 
10.00 ag) 













































10.00 ; 
ail THATS SWELL? I FORGOT.,.I CAN'T GO... L GOT IT! PHONE HER 

. TWO WE'LL BOTH MY WIFE'S COMING HERE AT 322 AND TELL 
IK OCLOCK GO!...UH, OH! _/ HERE AT 322 AND HER YOU'RE HOME IN BED 
10 Hs , IM SUPPOSED TO SICK! YOU CAN BE HOME 
10.00 i TAKE HER BEFORE SHE GETS 
10.0 ye SHOPPING! THERE! 
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00.00 

00.00 |[T DUNNO, ARCHIE! WHY Z WORK IT ALL AREN'T YOU Y NO! I GOTTA 
10.0 || DO YOU SUPPOSE THE TIME! WHEN I GOING TO STAY HERE 

2300 || ANYBODY's DUMB DON'T FEEL LIKE THE TRAP-¢ AND DO THE 
100 || ENOUGH TO FALL WORKING, I JUST BOSS5 WORK 
25.00 || FOR THAT? CALL Your _ WHILE HE 
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